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ARCHITECTURAL STYLES IN THE OLD AND THE 
NEW WORLD. 


BY STEPHEN D. PEET. 


We have spoken of the ruined cities of America, and have 
described those which were erected by the Aztec and the Toltec 
tribes and shown their characteristics; but have not yet fully 
described the architectural styles which were embodied in 
them. 

We take up this for our present subject, but shall draw a 
comparison between the cities of America and those which 
have recently been discovered in the ancient lands of the 
East—in Babylonia, in Syria and Greece, and the islands of the 
sea. 

I. We shall first speak of their geographical situation and 
their general characteristics. It is well known that the cities 
of America are confined to certain belts of latitude, which 
correspond ina certain degree to those in which the older 
cities of the East are to be found. There is a significance in 
this, for it proves that all the nations of the earth have had to 
struggle with the obstacles which nature planted in their way; 
but that those nations which were situated where the mere 
struggle for existence was so severe have remained in a bar- 
baric or savage condition, while those that dwelt in the midst 
of rich plains, where climate and soil favored their progress, 
have always been the first to reach a high grade of civilization. 
In these localities we find that art and architecture made their 
most rapid growth. 

It will be understood that the cities of the Old World 
were situated in the midst of rich valleys, where the 
means of subsistence were easily gained, where a large popu- 
lation could be supported free from attack, and where diversity 
of employment could be followed without disturbance. Such 
was the case with the cities in Babylonia, in Egypt, in Syria, 
Epirus, and the regions about the Mediterranean Sea The 
ruined cities of America are also found on those rich plains, 
where vegetation is abundant and where the means of subsist- 
ence are numerous. In fact some of the cities are surrounded 
by vegetation which is so rank that it immediately grows up 
after explorers have removed it for the sake of getting a view 
of the ruins, and new explorers have to do the work over 
again. 

“ Another feature is to be noticed: these ancient cities of 
the Old World were built near where there was an abundant 
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water supply, and generally upon rivers which furnished facili- 
ties for commerce as well as agriculture. It is well known that 
in Babylonia and Egypt irrigation had reached a high stage of 
perfection. The plains were covered with a net-work of canals, 
the remains of which are to be seen to this day. There was 
no irrigation practiced either in Greece or Syria, but the streams 
were numerous and the water supply abundant. 

The cities of America were also situated where there was 
an abundant supply of water. Such was certainly the case in 
Mexico and Peru. The cities of Central America were not so 
well supplied, but they were always near some stream, or 
around some cenote or great well, which because of its water 
supply became sacred. It was the most important object, and 
often received offerings of gold and silver and precious stones, 
and even human bodies were thrown into them. 

II. The commercial advantages of the ancient cities was im- 
portant. It will be noticed that they are all near some sea, 


ACROPOLIS AT ATHENS, 


or near some water course. Many of them were in the midst 
of rich plains which were capable of being irrigated, and all 
were in localities where there were many resources, so that 
their wealth and power rapidly increased. We need not dwell 
upon this point, for it is well known that the cities of Egypt 
were upon one sice of the Mediterranean, those of Greece 
upon another, Syria on a third, and between them were the 
islands upon which many remarkable cities have recently been 
discovered, such as Crete, Knossos and Cyprus. The cities of 
Babylonia were upon the Tigris, but were connected with those 
rs the Red Sea in eastern Africa upon one side, and those 
of India upon the other. The lines of communication being 
open to the coast of Asia upon the northeast, and northwest 
even reaching up as far as the borders of China 

In América the cities were also near great bodies of water; 
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the Pacific upon one side, and thé Atlantic ard Gulf-of 
Mexico on the other, and were in the midst of rich lands 
which could be cultivated by irrigation. The agricultural 
products united with the fruits gathered from the tropical 
vegetation made it very easy to secure, not only the neces- 
sities of life but the luxuries. One can easily see how that in 
America there could have arisen a form of civilization perfectly 
independent of any other, and that great progress in art and 
architecture might have been made without aid from any 
source. And yet the fact that there are so many resemblances 
between the styles which appeared here and those which were 
common in the eastern hemisphere, has led many to believe 
that there was a contact in prehistoric times. This conviction 
is based not so much on the fact that there were here such com- 
mon things as boats, bridges, aqueduets, canals, roadways 
and fortified places, but in the general arrangement and group- 


-—S—=—= 


HILL FORTRESS IN PERU. 


ing of buildings, the styles of ornamentation which’ appeared 
upon them, and especially the symbols which were embodied in 
their altars, temples, palaces and other buildings. Whatever we 
may say as to tke antiquity of man upon this continent and 
the date at which architecture made its first appearance, yet 
we must look to the cities of the East for the first history of 
architecture and for its beginnings. Still we find the elements 
of architecture here, for many of these cities contain great 
buildings which are furnished with doorways, cornices, columns, 
coping, and roofs, all exhibiting a high degree of art; some of 
them are covered with sculptured figures, and occasionally with 
hieroglyphics, which show that much advancement had been. 
made in art and architecture among the people. 

The -buildings in these cities showed a great variety of 
styles.and uses, for there were palaces and temples, and shrines 
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and religious houses filled with courts and halls and many 
apartments; the ground plan of the palaces being almost 
identical with those which represent the ancient palaces of the 
-East, and the arrangement or grouping of the palaces and 
temples, towers and courts being very similar. These cities 
are silent, and we must depend upon our imagination to realize 
the life which formerly existed. When, however, we read the 
history of those cities which the Spaniards discovered, and 
which were inhabited at the time they reached the continent, 
it becomes easy for us to rehabilitate them, and to fill them 
again with a life which has long since passed away. When 
we look upon the ruins which are scattered over the land, 
and see in them the signs of magnificence and wealth which 
prevailed, we are led to believe that the accounts of the early 
historians have not been exaggerated, for every city seemed to 
be full of: palaces, temples, and halls, which were covered with 
barbaric ornaments, indicating that the ruling classes had great 
power over the common people. Near these palaces were 
courts and plazas, within which were statues, sculptured col- 
umns and tablets, which show that pride and luxury prevailed 
along with great wealth, exactly as in Oriental lands. 

We have the record of Belshazzar’s feast and the destruction 
which came upon the city of Babylon; we have, also, the story 
of Queen Esther, who, of all the women contained in the 
harem of the great monarch, was willing and able to save her 
own people from destruction; but the opinion is that in the 
great cities of America the same despotism was exercised by 
the ruling classes over the common people. Luxury and 
pride continued, and the resources of the land were taxed to the 
very utmost. The whole land was given over to its thraldom 
and the same calamity came upon the people that afterward 
came to the northern kingdom at the advent of the Spaniards. 


III. The feature which was the most common, was an ele- 
vation which served as a citadel, commonly called the “acro- 
polis.’ The temples and palaces were placed upon these 
heights, and often gave them the character of “ fortress cities.” 
mg Some of these citadels were with walls and some without, but 
the chief effort of architecture was expended upon their con- 
struction. They became the most prominent objects in the land- 
scape and a most important feature to the cities. The majority 
of the cities of Central America were of this character, and 
were in consequence so similar in their general arrangement, 
that one might suppose that they were all built after the same 
pattern. A good example of this may be found at Xochicalco, 
situated about seventy-five miles from the City of Mexico, the 
ruins of which have been visited by many explorers. The fol- 
lowing is the description by Mr. Bancroft : 


Here is a natural elevation of conical form, with a base over 200 feet 
in circumference, rising to a plain of a height of nearly 400 feet. Mr, 
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Latrobe mentions a wall of large stones tightly wedged together, some of 
them eight feet wide, leading in straight lines toward the hill in each 
direction. A ditch, more or less filled up and overgrown with shrubbery, 
is said to extend entirely around the base of the hill. Near the southern 
entrance are two tunnels or two galleries, one of which extends a distance 
of eighty-two feet, with several branches running in different directions, 
the floor paved, walls supported by masonry, the principal gallery termi- 
mating after several hundred feet in a large apartment in which are two 
circular cleft in the living rock to support the roof. The outer sur- 
face of the Hill of Flowers is covered from top to bottom with masonry. 
Five terraces paved with stone and mortar, supported by perpendicular 
walls, extend in oval form entirely around the circumference of the hill— 
one above the other. It is evident, from all accounts, that the whole surface 
of the hill was shaped, to some extent, artificially and was covered with 
stone work, and that defense was one object aimed at by the builders, that 
the supporting walls, projecting upward above, formed a parapet. On the 
summit is a platform 285 x 328 feet. 

Within this parapet was a sunken area, which made the plaza, and near 
the center of the plaza was a pyramid, the lower story of which has a 








PY?AMID OF QUEMADA. 


rectangular base, which faced the cardinal points and measured 65 feet 
from east to west, and 58 feet north and south. The lower story is still 
standing to its full height; it is divided into what may be termed plinth, 
frieze and cornice, and is about 16 feet high. 


The building itself is covered with a series of grotesque 
figures in the form of serpents, represented as rolling along the 
ground, with the head turned back and the mouth open—a 
form of decoration which was peculiar to this region, and 
which represented the mythology of the people. The whole 
hill, with its terrace artificially shaped and its massive structure 
upon the summit, reminds us of the artificial hills which are so 
common in the valley of the Tigris, in Syria, and other lands 
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of the East. These hills are known to mark the sites of 
ancient cities, but instead of marking the spot where a single 
city stood, they have been found to contain a succession of 
many cities and carry back the date of history many thousands 
of years. Similar heaps have been found in Syria; the most 
notable of which is the “ Mound of Many Cities,” which Mr. 
F. H. Bliss has explored and described. There werealso great 
artificial hilss in Asia Minor and in Greece, which marked the 
sites of the ancient cities of Troy, of Corinth, and of Mycene. 

IV. As to the race among which the earliest cities of the 
Old and the New World appeared there is some uncertainty. 
It is supposed there was what is called a ground race,—a race 
which has received different names, according to the locality 
in which it is found—Lybian in Africa, Pelasgian in Greece, 
Accaddian.in Babylonia, Etruscan in Rome, Dravidic in India, 
Mongolian in China, Maya.in Central America, Quichua in 
Peru. This race was followed by others. The Semitics in 
Babylonia, Phoenicians in Syria, Crete and the islands of the 
sea, and by the Aryans in India and European countries. 

We go back to Persia and Epirus and Italy for the earliest 
specimens of architecture found in Europe, but it is to the so- 
called ground race that we ascribe all the rude stone monu- 
ments in Europe, Africa, Syria, Persia and India, though it is 
unknown what race erected those found in Peru. The pyra- 
mids, on the other hand, have generally been ascribed to the 
Semitic race, but those in Central America to the Mayas and 
the Nahuas, who belong to an entirely different stock, their 
style of architecture being transmitted by the Toltecs to the 
Nahuas or Aztecs, though with many variations. The follow- 
ing quotation from Prof Conrad Hoeblar will be appropriate : 


The race had a special knowledge of architecture. In its religious 
ideas it must have risen far above the animism and totemism of the wild 
tribes, for it. would seem that religion played an extraordinary part in all 
the phases of life. Almost everywhere there are structures which show a 
high degree of taste and mechanical skill. The towns were found by the 
Spaniards forsaken and in ruins. In the legends of the Indians the ruins 
are called palaces and fortresses. 

The country between Nicaragua on the south and the valley of Mexico 
on the north had been the home of the oldest civilization of the New World 
It is not yet fully possible to give exact dates for its beginnings, but if any- 
one starting witn a conception of the New World considers the civilization 
as recent in its origin, he does it great injustice, The native authors who 
have written the history, occasionally carry the beginnings back as far as 
the last century before the Christian era, and the dynasties which have been 
successfully identified by the the hieroglyphics go back nearly to that date. 
The whole of Central America has undoubtedly passed through a uniform 
process of civilization, a civilization which seemed to be complete before 
, people of Nahua origin came down from the north and invaded the 

istrict. 

The number- of the relics of the Maya civilization which lie hidden 
in the forests of Nicaragua, Honduras, and Yucatan continue to increase 
year by year. Now and again an unexpected discovery extends the area 

eyond its known limits, and new styles of architecture are found, which 
astonish the discoverers by their elaborateness and perfection. In the district 
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of Chiapas, in the low forests of the Umasintla Valley, we must place not 
only the highest ag ee of the Maya civilization, but also its earliest 
home. The southern boundary of the Maya district is as yet unknown, 
but it extended to the seacoast on either side, and left its ruins on the 
islands of the sea. On the north the characteristics of the Nahua makea 
sharp division, but on the south the style of the neighboring peoples is very 
indefinite, Within these boundaries the Maya civilization embraces,an 
area of about 70,000 square miles, 

As to the characteristics of the Maya architecture, the study of the 
monuments lead to the same results. The monuments of Copan, Palenque, 
and Chichen-Itza bear the marks of a uniform development. The fact be- 
comes plain that it was not merely the result of a few individuals, who had 
arisen to the perfection of art, manifested by these works of architecture, 
but the entire race, for the ingenious system of writing and of arithmetical 
notation and chronology extends all overthe land. On the high land of 
Guatemala, on the lowlands of the Umasintla Valley, in the far east of 
Cozumal, and in the far west, the works of the Maya people are seen. To- 
day nearly all these places lie far from the roads, hidden in the depths of 
the forest. The very names of the places are forgotten; separated at no 
great distance, but reaching from the foot of the mountain to the sea, the 
ruined sites of Ococingo, of Palenque, and of Piedras Negras are now 
seen, each forming a large town or city; the center of a religious and 
political life, around which a large population clustered. 

The characteristics of the architecture of the Mayas are peculiar, they 
are pervaded with the Mythologic creations and were devoted to religious 


D&CORATED ROOM IN PHCENICIA. 


purposes. There are no profane buildings, but a great number of religious 
buildings of great extent and beauty. The conclusion offers itself at once, 
that the social and political life of the Mayas was of the utmost importance. 
The priests belonged to the ruling classes and had great power, and the 
kings were deified, for their statues were erected in the courts and were 
worshipped as idols, and offerings were placed before them. 


V. It was during the reign of tthe priest-kings in America 
that the mythologic style of architecture appeared. Such was 
the case, however, everywhere. The mythologic ornaments 
differed according to the locality and according to the form of 
mythology which prevailed, yet there were many resemblances 
between them, and it will be well to examine these, for they 
illustrate the peculiarity of architecture at this particular stage. 

In the far East, where domestic animals abounded, there 
were winged bulls with human heads, and human figures with 
birds’ heads and wings. In Phoenicia there were lions, bulls 
and human figures, but without wings. In Greece and Persia, 
two lions with the column standing between them. In India 
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the elephant was a common ornament, but it was associated 
with the serpent. In Egypt there were human figures with 
dogs’ heads; heads of the ibex, of the ape, of the ox, of the 
crocodile, and other animals which abounded in the region. 
In China the dragon was the most common ornament, but it 
was without wings. In Corea, the tiger. In Japan, the stork. 
On the North- 
west coast the 
bear and the 
raven were the 
common sym- 
bols, but these 
were mingled 
with the human 
figures in various 
attitudes. In 
Central America 
the serpent with- 
out wings was 
a : used, but gener- 
i” = ally having a hu- 
WINGED LION AT NINEVEH. man face, look- 
ing out from the 
open jaws. In Peru the ornaments assumed a conventional 
shape, but the condor, the serpent, and the face of the sun were 
seen upon the facades of the temples and the gateways which 
led to the cemeteriés. 

In many countries plants were mingled with animals, but 
were highly conventionalized; the lotus being very common 
in Egypt; the honey suckle in Nineveh, and along with it the 
pine cone. In Central 
America the cornstalk, the 
tobacco leaf and other 
plants were used as orna- 
ments, but they were asso- 
ciated with human figures 
and hieroglyphics. Human 
figures in grotesque atti 
tudes were used as architec- 
tural ornaments, and were 
especially noticeable in the 
islands hrough the Pacific 
Ocean. These are sugges- 
tive of the mythology which 
prevailed. Specimens of 
them may be s€eninthe cuts. HUMAN FIGURES IN SOLOMON ISLANDS. 

At a later stage the col- 
umn came into use as an architectural ornament. The first 
appearance of the column is in connection with the caves of 

gypt. It also appeared very early in Persia, Babylonia and 


& 
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Greece, The earliest form of the column in Greece, is that 
which appeared over the gateway at Mycenz. It stands be- 
tween two lion figures, but its position is reversed, as it tapers 
from the top to the bottom, rather from the bottom te the 
top, though it has the pediment and the 
capital. It was used as a support as well 
as an ornament, for it rests upon a heavy 
lintél and supports a capstone of an arch, 
the three-fold element of architecture 
being combined in one.. In America the 
column was used as an ornament, but it 
had a highly conventionalized form. 
There was no pediment and no capital, 
but instead there were bands in relief 
about the middle of the column. Occa- 
sionally human figures and grecques are 
interspersed among the columns. 

The locality where the column is most 
numerous is in the Umasintla Valley, not 
far from the borders of Guatemala, in the 
region where the Maya tribes had their 
habitat. Here many palaces have been 
recently discovered and their forms of 
decoration made known by Mr. Teobert 
Maler. Descriptions have been published 

eta in Globus, accompanied by plates, two of 
MYTHOLOGIC coLumy Which are reproduced and présented 
FROM NEW ZEALAND, here. It will be seen from these plates 
that the columns are crowded close to- 
gether and form the chief ornament on the entablature; one 
row placed between the cornice and the coping; other rows 
above and below. The Greek fret intervenes between the col- 
umns, giving great variety to the ornamentation. In other 
places the human figure is mingled with the columns, A palace 
is depicted in Globus, which has the conventionalized hook pro- 
jecting from its fagade. Another palace has a series of door- 
ways whose piers are covered with hieroglyphics. Still another 
has a facade, with no columns but a beautiful leaf ornamenta- 
tion. There is, also, here a square tower, the upper story of 
which has the Greek fret work, and the lower, the banded col- 
umn. It may be said of all these palaces and buildings, that 
they exhibit a stage of architecture in which mythologic figures 
seem to have been gradually passing away, and conventional 
figures taking their place; a stage which reminds us of that 
which appeared in regions around the Mediterranean just be- 
fore the beginnings of history. This change from the myth- 
ologic figures to the conventional forms is very interesting, for 
it suggests the idea that the law of evolution prevailed in 
architecture, as in all other*things, an idea which has been 
elaborated by various authors. 
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VI. It is to this new style that we would call attention. It 
was a style which consisted in the use of columns as a decora- 
tive ornament, and in the banishment of many mythological 
figures which had preceded it. They are not perfect columns, 
for they lack the pediment and the capital, and yet they served 
the purpose, for they are very symmetrical and give an air of 
stateliness and refinement, which is in great contrast to the 
mythologic style which had prevailed. The cities in which 
this columnar style prevails are{mainly in the Umasintla Val- 
ley, and yet they are so close to other cities, that one is led to 
wonder how they could have arisen. The conclusion is that 
they are perhaps more recent, and were possibly ereeted by 
another tribe or race. 

There were, to be sure, as Mr. Charnay has shown, certain 
cities which abounded with square piers which resemble col- 
umns, but they were used as mechanical structures, rather than 
ornaments. There were also at Mitla, as Mr. Holmes has 
shown, piers which served as supports to the roofs and divided 
the doorways, and a few rounded columns, but both of these 
were designed as supports, rather than as ornaments. In the 
Umasintla Valley, on the other hand, the columns were used 
altogether as ornaments and there were no heavy piers. Here, 
the towns are scattered along the river and in the forests in 
great numbers, all presenting the same style of architecture; 
many of them, also, exhibiting altars and temples covered with 
hieroglyphics; some of them abounding with stele of even 
greater perfection than those found at Copan, Palenque, or any 
other locality. There were no such arched buildings, no such 
great pyramids, no such grouping of buildings, and yet the 
style of architecture was more advanced. The feathered 
snake, which was perhap$ a symbol of the thunder among the 
Maya races, does not appear in this locality. In fact we meet 
with few traces of symbolism, but, on the other hand, human 
forms are seen in a great variety of attitudes, and the beauty 
of the drapery is not exceeded anywhere on the continent. 

The question here arises as to the origin of these archi- 
tectural ornaments. Did they arise independently of one an- 
other, or shall we ascribe them to the law of parallel develop- 
ment, or were they owing to the fact that they were introduced 
by people who were familiar with them in the Old World, and 
who had brought them with them in their migrations? In 
answer to this, we may say that the early stages of architecture 
were very much alike throughout the globe, but when we come 
to the advanced stages, we find that the differentiation becomes 
more pronounced and architecture arranges itself according to 
the styles which bear the names of the people among whom 
they originated, as the Ionic, Doric and Corinthian owed their 
names to the various tribes and nations which grew up in 
Greece; the Assyrian, Babylonian and Egyptian having the 
names of the people among whom they originated. 
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Architecture ranges itself among all nations under ceftain 
heads—devotional, memorial, civil, naval and domestic—but it 
has been found that in all countries the various structures, 
whatever their purpose or use, bear the stamp of the people 
who erected them, so that we may distinguish the works of one 
people from the works of another. This does not apply to 
the ordinary structures, such as houses, boats and bridges, for 
these are very similar in all countries. It is only when they 
reach a high degree of perfection, that they bear the stamp of 
the people who constructed them; and yet there were tribes in 
America and in the islands of the sea, who so impressed their 
own styles upon their handiwork, that we have no hesitation in 
deciding as to the people who constructed them. 

VII. This furnishes another important point: there was 
a growth and progress of architecture in America which 


SQUARE PIEKS IN TULAN, MEXICO. 


resembled that in the Old World in this respect: that the pre- 
valence of mythologic creations gave place to the mere con- 
ventional forms of art. 

All great races have expressed themselves in distinctive 
ways in architecture, and may often be classified by their archi- 
tectural elements. : 

From the ethnographic standpoint it would be profitable to 
give the broadest outlook, and yet view architecture retro- 
spectively. The history of every period and every people is 
written in stone, for their architecture is one of the most 
numerous of all historic records, This, through the universal 
law of natural selection, has registered the progress of each 
nation, and has left the evidence of the inner consciousness of 
the people who have long since passed away: We are led to 
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believe that the course of true architecture has run in an un- 
broken stream through prehistoric times—one stage following 
another in regular succession—but without any radical change, 
and has been stayed in its onward course only by the advent 
of a foreign people, who have broken up all the habits of the 
aboriginal people and left the cities in ruins. The harmony 
which ever exists between the intellectual and social condition 
of man and his outward works was suspended and overthrown 
in that great convulsion, and architecture, as well as civilization, 
was left in a most shadowy condition. 

Still, as we look upon the ruined cities scattered over the dif- 
ferent parts of our own land, we are led to say that originality has 
never been more thoroughly displayed than in these sections of 
the New World. The component parts of each style may, in- 
deed, have been borrowed from a previous condition and must 
be considered the products of an age which has — away. 
But when it is once realized that a certain phase of architecture 
is the outcome of a certain phase of historic and geographic 
conditions, there will be no hesitation in considering it as a 
reliable indigenous record of the past. 

There are many illustrations given to us by the structures 
of the New as well as of the Old World of the fact that the 
elementary principles are the same on all continents and 
among all people, but the differentiation takes place in the 
more advanced stages; the lowest stages showing to us the 
effect of the purpose to which a structure is devoted; but the 
highest stage showing the effect of the tastes and ideas of the 
people. The architecture of the Old World has been diligently . 
studied, aud all its peculiarities have been fully described. The 
lesson to be derived from it is that there was a double process 
in every land, viz.: a development from the lowest stages to 
the highest by the unaided energies of the same people, and 
the borrowing of ornaments and styles from other nations and 
incorporating them with those which had been adopted. 

Every archeologist knows that the figures found over the 
gate at Mycenz are very similar to those found on the tombs in 
Persia. The winged circle and sphinxes found in Assyria are 
similar to those found in Egypt. The winged bulls found in 
Pheenicia are similar to those found in Babylonia, and there is 
no hesitation in saying that they were transmitted. It is also 
well known that the stupas and pagodas and towers of China 
closely resembled those found in India, and there is no hesita- 
tion in ascribing them to Buddhism. 

There are in America many ornaments which so resemble 
those found in the Old World, that it 1s difficult to account for 
them, unless we acknowledge that they were transmitted by 
some unknown source at some unknown time, and adopted 
by the people of this continent. Among these we may men- 
tion the serpent figures which are so common upon the facades 
of the palaces and temples of Central America and the stair- 
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ways which lead to the temples. These are supposed to sym- 
bolize the great nature powers, and by some are ascribed to a 
separate origin; but it is known that serpent worship prevailed 
throughout both continents, and was the earliest form of 
religion everywhere. The temples in China are surmounted 
by great dragon figures, carved with much skill. These have 
been ascribed to the contact with India, and traced back to 
a very early date. Similar figures have been found in Cash- 
mere, and are supposed to have been introduced by the Bud- 
dhist priests. 

It is supposed that architecture is the product of innate taste 
and always appealed to the sense of innate beauty, but as we go 


COLLONADE AT BAALBFEK. 


back to its early stages and examine the ornaments and sym- 
bols embodied in it, we find that mythology had more effect 
than any other element, and what is very strange, the myth- 
ology is very similar in all countries. As proof of this, we need 
only to refer to the fact that the altars, temples, and even the 
palaces in America were covered with similar hideous objects, 
resembling those of China and India and Babylonia; and at 
times it seems as though these very symbols and ornaments 
had been transmitted from land to land, and finally reached 
this continent. 

The symbols which are the most common, are those of the 
serpent and the tree, and these seem to have been recognized 
by such archeologists as Sir Arthur Evans in the ruins of 
Knossos and in Crete, conveying the idea that they were car- 
ried to'that region by the Phoenicians, or some other race. 
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The lion and the tree has also been recognized in the rock- 
cut tombs of Persia, as well as at Myceenz and Tiryns. The 
serpent symbols are very prominent in Cambodia, and serves 


FRIEZE ORNAMENT AT PALENQUE, 


the same purpose—that 
of a guard protecting the 
entrance to the temple. 

In front of the temple 
is a long pavement, 09 
either side of which isa 
massive balustrade 
sculptured in the form{of 
massive serpents, with 
fierce-looking heads and 


open jaws; the scales on their bodies and the curved form and 
uplifted head making them very impressive objects, and ca!cu- 
lated to excite fear among all who approach them. The roll 


of the serpent and 
the position of the 
head are exceedingly 
life-like. There are 
also figures of ser- 
pents over the door- 
ways of the Thlinkeet 
on the Northwest 
coast, which so close- 
ly resemble those 
seen on the coats of 
arms in the island of 
Borneo, that one isled 
to believe the symbol 
was transmitted from 
Asia to America. 


TAU ORNAMENT AT PALENQUE, 


There are, also, carved columns or stele at Copan in Central 
America, on which may be seen serpent figures running up 


ARCH AT TIRYNS,. 


their whole length, held in the 
hands of dwarfs, whose faces and. 
forms stand out in bold relief; the 
heads of the serpents being very 
conspicuous at the top of the col- 
umn. The serpent is a common 
symbol in India, and Buddha is. 
often represented as resting upon 
the back of a serpent, with many 
Naga heads forming a hood. 

The question as to the dates is. 
important in this connecticn. It 
has been ascertained by recent 
discoveries in the Mediterranean, 
as well as in the Tigris, that there 


were many palaces and temples, walled cities, and labyrinths 
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which were erected long before the days of Homer. These 
discoveries carry us back thousands of years, before we really 
find the beginnings, either of history or of art, or of archi- 
tecture. What is more, they prove to us that there were mi- 
grations which extended through long distances, and reached 
not only the waters of the Mediterranean but the coasts of 
India, and possibly extended to the west coast of North 
America. 

VIII. This is the lesson, which we learn from comparing the 
architecture of the Old World with that of the New World. 
There was probably a transmission of types and patterns, sym- 
bols and ornaments, which formed the basis of the architect- 
ural ornaments of the New World. 

The continent may, indeed, have been settled by rude tribes,. 
which made their way gradually from north to south, leaving 


RUINED ARCH AT CAMALCALCO., 


tokens of their progress at various points. But as they 
reached the beautiful valley Mexico and the rich plains*of 
Central America, they began to erect those structures which 
best served their convenience; making the pyramids above the 
surface of the ground, and placing upon the summits the houses 
of the rulers and surrounding them with all the magnificence 
which belonged to the despots of the East; but leaving the 
common people to occupy the huts similar to those which are 
found at the present date. 

Examples of these points will be found in the various. 
cuts; one of which illustrates a serpent or dragon figure 
which was sculptured upon the walls at Xochicalo or the 
“ Hill of Flowers”; another represents the mythologic figure 
carved upon the wooden posts in New Zealand; another, the 
square piers and upright walls, which Charnay discovered at 
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Tulan in Mexico; another represents the columnar style which 
prevailed in the Umasintla Valley; still-another, the columns 
which are still standing in the ruins of Baalbek. Other cuts 
represent the peculiar ornamentation which was common in 
Central America; an ornamentation which is founded upon 
mythology, but which had .become so conventional that the 
original design can hardly be recognized. It, however, when 
studied, resolves itself into a manitou face. The hook repre- 
senting the face, the peculiar vase-like ornament representing 
the eyes, the two curves representing the eyebrows, the square 
bosses representing the ears, rosettes above representing the 
forehead. This same conventional figure, with variation, may 
be seen on the sculptured front at Kabah. 

There are also ornaments at Kabah and Labnah, and many 
other localities, some of which have features which are evi- 
dently designed to 
represent the faces of 
aborigines, but others 
have features which 
closely represent 
those of a white man 
These various sculp- 
tured ornaments 
bring considerable 
confusion into the ac- 
count, for while there 
is no hesitation in 
ascribing some of 
them to a native ori- 
gin, others so resem- 
ble ornaments and 
symbols which are 
common in the Old 
World, that one is 
tempted to ascribe 
their presence to a 
transmission by some 
unknown means and 
at an unknown date. 
Among these latter 
are the Egyptian tau, 
the Greek fret, the 
sags tx mdailion. COLOSSAL HEAD AT IZAMAL. 
the lattice work, the crosses of various kinds, and the serpent 
figure. These are, to be sure, so blended with mythologic 
figures, that it is at times quite difficult to separate them, and 
yet there is a marked distinction between the two classes of 
ornaments. 

Mr. Stephens speaks of the human face issuing from ser- 
pents jaws and the hooked symbol extending beyond the 
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corner. The frieze which surrounds it presents a series of small 
human figures, seated in the Eastern manner, with the right 
hand crossed on the breast and with massive plumes upon the 
head. Over the frieze was a cornice, decorated with very 
delicate designs in the form of meanders in the Greek style. 
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CARYATIDE ARCHITECTURAL FIGURES. 
BY JOSEPH OFFORD. 


The recent discovery upon Greek soil of three different sets 
of Caryatide architectural figures, two of them by the French 
explorers at Delphi, and the third by the American excavators 
at Corinth, has revived the interest of archzologists in this 
form of the adaptation of the sculptor’s art to the ornamenta- 
tion of buildings. The classic view that the idea of producing 
such figures arose from a desire to record the attitude of Spartan 
maidens, when dancing at the annual Artemis festival at the 
town of Karyai, has long since been abandoned by scholars; 
as also the theory of Pausanias that they originated from the 
maiden Canephoree, of the temple of Athene Pollias. 

The concept, however, can with practical certainty be attri- 
buted to sacred basket bearers,* (Canephorce), and vase bearers 
(hydrophori) of the temple worshippers of Asia, and, perhaps, 
of Egypt. That the Epona it of the Caryatides came from 
Asia Minor is rendered the more probable by the fact that the 
first artist known to have carved such figures in Greece, was 
an Ionian, Bathycles, of Magnesia, who placed Caryatides as 
ofnaments upon the “ Amyclean Throne.” He constructed for 
the Lacedemonians of Laconia; also the earliest Caryatides 
man knew. Those disinterred at Delphi are distinguished by 
the large dimensions of the polos; that is, the sort of turret, 
or basket, head dress which was an attribute of so many deities 
of Asia Minor, such as Demeter, Aphrodite and Cybele, and is 
an ornament frequently attached to figures of their hierophants. 

If it is correct that the ancestor of the Caryatide figures is 
to be found in the Canephoric figures of Asia Minor and 
Mesopotamia; then the antiquity of their lineage becomes very 
high indeed, for these specimens of ancient art are among some 
of the earliest relics from Babylonia. 

M. de Sarzect found two such bronze figures at Tello, of 
the era of Dungi, and others dating from the time of kings 
Kudurmabuk and Arad-Sin, or Eriaku, are in the Louvre and 








*The pri basket b are; inually mentioned in the many Pt ic D ti 
papyri translated by M. Revillout in his ‘“‘ Revue Egyptologie,” and other works. These per- 
son engaged in the deified worship of the Ptolemies, or in that of other gods, appear to 
have been ladies of the highest rank of tian society, and deughters and wives of the upper 
hierarch 
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“Decouverts en Chaldee,” Plate 28, Figs. 1 and 2. 
b. T. A. Evetts “The Casephoroe ta’ Heasiy Chaldean Art,” Proceedings of the;Society of 


Biblical Archazology, 1891. 
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British Museum, whose reigns were about 2300 B.C. Of later 
date are reliefs in the British Museum of Assurbannipal and 
Samas-sum-ukin, supporting baskets of woven reeds above 
their heads placed upon their tiaras, with both hands. The in- 
teresting history of Canephoric figures of later times in Asia 
Minor and Greece might be written at great length; their 
popularity with Greek sculptors, especially, being very great; 
doubtless induced by the graceful attitudes of the women bear- 
ing water vessels, as well as by the religious Canephore, as 
many a modern painter has been inspired by the Arab and 
Fellahin women of Egypt and Syria at the present day. 

The Canephorce of Polycletus.were especially famous and 
spoken of by Cicero and Symachus.. They were copies of 
Greek maidens with head baskets, and were of bronze. 

The two Caryatides first found at. Delphi were in eleven 
fragments, which. when pieced together. proved they each car- 
ried a polos and.capital. They therefore were. architectural 
‘ figures, and as they were among the débris of the “ Treasury of 
the Cnidians,” and the style of their polos reliefs is similar to 
that of the Gigantomachea sculpture of the Treasury, and the 
size of the statues is correct for the dimension’ of the edifice, 
there 1s no doubt they formed. part of it. 

M. Homolle in describing them in the “ Bulletin Corre- 
spondence Hellenique” says the .sculpture is of Ionian type, 
which connects them, like. the Amyclea. throne figures of 
Bathycles, with Ionian artists, and their date is the 6th century 
B.C. .M. Homolle thinks such figures are derived from the 
Canephoree and hydrophoi, which were at first used, perhaps, 
for ex-votos in temples, and then as ‘supports, for mirrors, 
thrones, seats, and finally for buildings. As an Asiatic con- 
nection, he notes that Demeter was the great goddess of Cnidus, 
and she was also celebrated at Delphi, so that Caryatide figures 
were particularly appropriate for a Cnidian edifice at Delphi. 

The introduction of Caryatide architectural adornments by 
the designer of the Cnidian Treasury appears to have proved 
so popular a feature, that a similar form of ornament was 
shortly after selected for another building—the Treasury for 
Siphnos—which the people of that island erected in 525 B. C. 
We thus have preserved at Delphi specimens of. these figures 
carved, as representatives appropriate for, a town of Asia 
Minor and an island of the A‘gean Sea. The igures are, how- 
ever, of very s'milar character; the chief difference being that 
in one pair the relief figures upon the polos run.all round it, 
like a frieze; whilst on the others, one face of each polos is 
thus ornamented with a bas-relief, placed between vertical 
mouldings, looking, therefore, like a carved metope, or, plaque. 

The Siphnos' Treasury Caryatides are more similar to the 
beautiful ones, so familiar to all, upon the Erechtheum at 
Athens, than. are those of: the Cnidos building; but, as ex- 
plained, both pairs at“Delphi have the deep polus head gear, 
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instead of the shallow one of the Athenian examples. At the 
Erechtheum, also, the amulets above the polos are but two, and 
over them the egg-ornamented echinus is not of much depth; 
whereas the Siphnos Caryatides have five amulets, augment- 
ing in depth from the lower to the upper, and a sort of crysan- 
themum-formed echinus, whose diameter is as great as the 
square of the abacus; whilst the echinus of the Erechtheum 
figures is considerably smaller than the superincumbent abacus. 

It is interesting, when referring so-particularly to Carya- 
tides at Delphi, to note that the similar application of them to 
an edifice at Rome, was to the Tyropzan on the Appian Way, 
consecrated by:Herodes Atticus; they, too, are connected with 
the Goddess Demeter, and also: Herodes Atticus knew both 
Delphi and Cnidos well, and doubtless from Delphi and its 
treasuries brought the idea of using Caryatides at Rome. 

Caryatides are, though weight supports, not symbols of 
vengeance or humiliation, or specimens of vanquished persons; 
certainly not the female figures, with smiling faces and easy at- 

‘titudes hitherto:described. They have a sacred, almost divine, 
majesty: znd no symbol of slavery.. They never appear op- 
pressed by the weight above them, but pleased to serve as sup- 
ports in a more or less sacred edifice. 

Three Caryatides have, however, lately been found by United 
States explorers at Corinth, which appear to be the exception 
to this rale, for apparently they are emblematic of some victory 
over Gaulish or Northern invaders. The figures are males and 
appear to be intended: for captives or effigies of slain person- 
ages. They may be found excellently depicted and described 
in the “ American Journal of Archeology.” 

In the very early relief, known as the ‘“ Vulture Stela”’ from 
Tells in Babylonia, there are basket bearers apparently cover- 
ing with earth a mound of déad warriors, which has been 
erected for a religious memorial to the god who aided the vic- 
tors. We do not yet know the exact.symbolic meaning, or of 
what grade the basket bearers were; but they are not merely 
peasants or laborers, and: perhaps some cuneiform inscription, 
or another monument, will throw light on the matter. 

These notes are published with the object of calling atten- 
tion to the new information upon this subject, which should in 
all future works upon.architectural history, and Encyclopoedias 
and Dictionaries be utilized and explained. No allusion has 
been made to the\later ornamental Caryatides, such as those 
upon Pompeiian furniture or decorations and frescoes, illustra- 
tions of which may be found in the best works upon Pompeii or 
Roman art. .It hasbeen more’ of an:endeavor to trace the 
origin of their concept arnong the Hellenes, and thus, perhaps, 
indirectly throw light..upon the direction of the derivation of 
many items:of Greek culture and art. 
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EXCAVATIONS AT ABYDOS. 


BY W. M. FLINDERS PETKIE. 
[Reprinted from the National Geographical Magazine, Septemb: r, 1903.] 


The following letter from Prof. Flinders Petrie to the Lon- 
don Times vutlines his work at Abydos during the present year: 
To the Editor of the Zimes: 

Sir: The continuation of the work of the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund at Abydos this year has given a wider view of the 
early civilization, of which the general lines had been fixed by 
the previous work on the Royal Tombs and the town. The 
clearance of the old temple site over several acres has brought 
to light, in a depth of about twenty feet, no less than ten suc- 
cessive temples ranging in age from about 5000 to 500 B.C. 
For the first time we can see on one spot the changes from age 
to age through the whole of Egyptian history. To separate 
these builcings was an affair of anatomy rather than spade 
work; the walls of mud brick were so commingled with the 
soil that incessant section-cutting with a sharp knife was the 
only way to discriminate the brickwork. Often only a single 
course of bricks or a thin bed of foundation sand was all that 
told of the great buildings which had existed here for cen- 
turies. Over 5,000 measurements were taken for the plans and 
levels. The main result as regards the religion is that Osiris 
was not the original god of Abydos; the jackal god, Upuaut, 
and then the god of the West, Khentamenti, were honored 
here down to the twelfth dynasty. The most striking change 
is seen about the fourth dynasty, when the temple was abolished, 
and only a great hearth of burnt offering is found, full of 
votive clay substitutes for sacrifices. This exactly agrees with 
the account of Herodotus that Cheops had closed the temples 
and forbidden sacrifices. This materializing of history is made 
the more real by finding an ivory statuette of Cheops of the 
finest work, which shows for the first time the face and char- 
acter of the great builder and organizer who made Egyptian 
government and civilization what it was for thousands of years 
after. This carving is now in the Cairo Museum. 

The discoveries of the civilization of the first dynasty, the 
beginning of the kingdom, expand what we already had from 
my work in the Royal Tomb. Of Menes, the founder, we have 
part of a large globular vase of green glaze with his name in- 
laid in purple; thus polychrome glazing is taken back thousands 
of years before it was previously known to exist. The free 
use of great tiles of glaze for wall coverings shows how usual 
the art was then. In the highest art of delicate ivory carving 
there are several pieces of this age; especially the figure of an 
aged king, for its subtlety and character, stands in the first 
rank of such work, comparable to the finest carvings of Greece 
or Italy. We must now reckon the earliest monarchy as the 
equal of any later age in such technical and fine art. 
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Pottery, of forms and material quite unknown in Egypt, also 
belongs to this remote age; and it ptoves to be identical with 
that in Crete of the late neolithic age. This fresh connection 
illustrates the trade and the chronology of that period. A 
head of a camel modeled in pottery takes back its relation to 
Egypt some 4,000 years; hitherto no trace of it had appeared 
before Greek times. An ivory carving of a bear extends also 
the fauna of early Egypt. 

The great fort long known as the Shunet ez Zebib is now 
connected with the remains of another fort, which was discov- 
ered between that and the Coptic Deir, which is a third fort. 
These buildings prove now to have been the fortified residences 
of the kings of the second dynasty, whose sealings we have 
found in the dwelling-rooms. 

Of a later age may be noted some large decrees of the fifth 
and sixth dynasties, the oldest example of iron yet known, 
which is of the sixth dynasty, and in the eighteenth dynasty a 
great memorial tablet of the grandmother of that line, and the 
remains of a cliff temple of the type of Deir el Bahri. These 
are but the salient points of a winter’s work of much historical 
interest. 

Unhappily, the growing lawlessness of Egypt, which Lord 
Cromer noticed in each of his recent reports, has affected our 
work, and “a large number of offenses, not very serious in 
themselves, but which cumulatively become serious have been 
committed, and but too often have been committed with im- 
punity. 

A statue was stolen from my house, and though the foot- 
print of the thiet exactly agreed with the very peculiar foot of 
one of the men who were notoriously accused in the village, and 
all the links named by witnesses, yet no conviction could be ob- 
tained; £35 are said to have changed hands as bribes over this. 
Next, my workmen from Quft were subject to a general con- 
spired assault in the market and each robbed of his money at 
once; but no redress whatever could be obtained. The police 
officer added to the injury by taking away one man, who had 
been beaten, to see the doctor, who did nothing but detain him 
till he paid 10s. bribe to be let go. Last year the relations of 
a man who died of fever were mulcted of £6 by another doctor, 
and on my complaining the official inquiry resulted in giving 
an account which was absurdly false, to my personal knowledge. 
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AN AMERICAN’S GREAT DISCOVERY IN EGYPT. 


To an American, Mr. Theodore M. Davies, is due the credit 
of what is regarded as by far the most interesting archzologi- 
cal discovery in Egypt of the last season. He has discovered 
tae tomb of Thothmes IV., one of the Pharaohs of the eigh- 
teenth dynasty. An account of the discovery is thus given in 
The New York Times: ! 
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“Mr. Davies has been working systematically for the last 
two years in the Valley of the Tombs ef the Kings at Thebes, 
clearing the rubbish away and laying bare the rock. He has 
made various interesting discoveries, but his success in finding 
a previously unknown royal tomb puts everything else that 
resulted trom his labors completely in the shade. Mr. Davies 
was not present when the actual discovery of the tomb was 
made, that piece of luck falling to Howard Carter, inspector 
of the moruments of Upper Egypt for the Egyptian govern- 
ment, who has been assisting Mr. Davies. 

“From Zhe London Times we \earn that the tomb, like the 
other royal tombs in the same valley, consists of a gallery cut 
into the heart of the mountain. After sloping downward for 
a considerable distance it is interrupted by a deep square well, 
on one of the walls of which is a band of paintings. On the 
further side of the well the passage turns back, and finally 
opens into a Jarge chamber, at the extreme end of which is a 
magnificent sarcophagus of granite covered with texts from 
‘The Book of the Dead.’ 

“On either side are smaller chambers, the floor of one of 
which was found by Mr. Carter to be covered with mummified 
loins of beef, legs of mutton, and trussed ducks and geese, 
offerings made to the dead king. Clay seals with the name of 
the Pharaoh had been actached to the doors of the chambers, 
aud, it is stated, these seals contain proof that the Egyptians 
of between three thousand and four thousand years ago had 
to some extent anticipated the invention of printing, the raised 
portions of the seals having been smeared with blue ink before 
being impressed on the clay. 

‘“As Egyptologists know, there could be little hope of find- 
ing a mummy in the tomb, since the mummy of Thothmes IV. 
is already in the Cairo Museum, having been found in the tomb 
of Amen-hotep II., to which it had been carried by the priests 
for the purpose of concealment, probably at some time in the 
twenty-first dynasty. A great many of the objects in the tomb 
of Thothmes were found to be broken, and this was explained 
by a hieroglyphic inscription on one of the paintings which 
adorn the wall of the vestibule to the chamber in which the 
sarcophagus was found. The inscription states that the tomb 
was plundered by robbers, but that it had been restored as far 
as possible to its original condition by Hor-em-heb, the reign- 
ing Pharaoh. 

“These robbers, it is supposed, secured the jewelry and 
other precious objects which it was customary to bury with a 
king. More than enough was left, however, to satisfy the 
archeologist of today. The floor was literally covered with 
vases, dishes, symbols of life, and other objects of blue faience. 
Unfortunately, nearly all of them had been. wantonly broken, 
though in some cases the breakage had been repaired in the 
time of Hor-em-heb. Intermixed with the faience were frag- 
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ments of exquisitely shaped cups and vases of rich blue or 
variegated glass. There are also fragments of an opaque white 
glass, as well as what would have been pronounced to be the 
bottoms of modern beer bottles had they been met with on the 
surface of the ground. Equally interesting is a piece of textile 
fabric into which hieroglyphic characters of different colors 
have been woven with such wonderful skill as to present the 
appearance of painting on linen. 

“It is, however, of course, the Pharaoh’s chariot which is 
regarded as the great find. The body of it alone is preserved, 
but in a perfect condition. The wooden frame was first cov- 
ered with papier-maché made from papyrus, and this again with 
stucco, which had been carved both inside and out, into scenes 
from the battles fought by the Pharaoh in Syria. The art is of 
a very high order, every detail being exquisitely finished and 
the faces of the Syrians being clearly portraits taken from 
captives at Thebes. The chariot is, in fact, one of the finest 
specimens of art that have come down to us from antiquity. 
Along with the chariot was found the leather gauntlet with 
which the king protected his hand and wrist when using the 
bow or reins.” — Christain Advocate. 


++ 


DESTRUCTION OF MONUMENTS IN EGYPT. 


In an article entitled “Notes from the Nile,” by John 
Warde, F. S. A., Belfast, contained in Zhe Antiquary for Sep- 
tember, we find the following deplorable facts: 

“ After leaving Cairo, the panorama of pyramids seen from 
the Nile is very fine, and continues for twenty or thirty miles. 
Many of them are now mere heaps of ruins, though under- 
neath some of the piles of confused stones the ancient royal- 
ties still repose, but all have not been opened, unless by ad- 
venturous robbers of 2,000 years ago may have tunnelled from 
without, in their search for jewels and gold. We passed the 
great pyramid plateau of Gizeh, with the finest of all monu- 
ments and the oldest of their class; then a succession of angu- 
lar structures, at regular intervals, ranged along a desert terrace 
some three or four miles from the river, each one once con- 
tained a mummy king and treasures buried with him, for use in 
the world to come. 

“The pyramid of Sakkara next comes in sight, and many 
heaps of stones around it. One of these heaps was found to 
contain a coffin and the remains of a king, who lived 5,000 
years ago. Some miles southward, pyramids built of sun dried 
brick, but were anciently plated with polished slabs of lime- 
stone almost like fine white marble, all of which was stolen 
from them long ago. But De Morgan found the outer courses 
of the marble slabs buried in the sand. He also found the 
tombs of princessés of the great twelfth dynasty, with their 
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gold and precious stone ornaments, valued at £70,000. Their 
royal fathers must have had much greater treasures, but these 
had been rifled in ancient times. There are two stone pyra- 
mids near this, which have never been opened. 

“We sailed along some twenty miles and then another grand 
pyramid came in sight. We saw it for an entire day. This is 
the Pyramid of Medum; it is built of stone, and the workman- 
ship is superb. Only the central core has been left. It is 
much older than the Pyramid of Gizeh, and from its command- 
ing position, it must have been the first object of them all, when 
perfect. It has been used as a monument for 2,000 years and 
is still an imposing monument. The cliffs now aproach the 
river on each side. 

‘The demand for lime and building stone is now so great, 
owing to Egypt’s prosperity, that the ancient houses of the 
dead have no respect paid to them. Temples which existed 
near the river bank have been thrown down, and the stones 
used for building sugar factories. Within the last five years 
this destruction of ancient monuments has been largely carried 
on without any interference of the government. Nothing is 
sacred to the money-getting companies who own the sugar 
mills. 

“We passed frequently great mounds of brick and tiles 
marking the sites of ancient cities now completely deserted. 
We decided to land and make a pilgrimage to the great mounds 
of rubbish which marked the site of the once great city of the 
god of letters, art, and refinement, sacred to Thoth, who was 
similar to the Hermes of the Greeks. 

‘Here is a busy town, the seat of one of the greatest sugar 
manufactories of the country. It is in the midst of a very 
fertile district. All the land here about produces three crops 
in the year, and when the great reservoir is completed and the 
perennial irrigation is established, four annual crops will be 
possible. The sugar cane cultivation extends for miles along 
a branch of the great Ibrahimieh Canal. The sugar cane needs 
constant irrigation at the early stages of its growth, and the 
canal at high level, brought from the Nile many miles higher 
up, waters this fertile district. The Egyptian people are be- 
coming rich with constant emp!oyment: even in Cairo nobody 
‘asks for baksheesh. 

“ At length we reached our city. Mounds of ruins, fifty feet 
high, extended for a mile in length, and more in width. Noth- 
ing will grow on these mounds of rubbish, and yet when they 
are hollowed out, the dirty looking stuff, when pulverized and 
spread over the fields, acts as the most productive of manures; 
it is full of nitrates and phosphates, and the rich crops of the 
country are due to it. Every ruined city is a mine of wealth 
to sebah hunters, who dig it up and sift it, and carry the dirty 
stuff away on donkey backs to spread on the land. Asa con- 
sequence the remains of these lost cities, uninhabited for over 
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4,000 years, are gradually being carried off for fertilizing pur- 
poses. Many ancient towns, buried deeply beneath decayed 
dwellings many centuries ago, are brought to light. ‘The sebah 
diggers had unearthed a temple of Seti II., who reigned 1180 
B. C., son of Meremptah, the Pharaoh whose army perished in 
the Red Sea. They not only found the temple and inscriptions. 
but two fine portraits of Pharaoh himself. Within the last few 
days the sebah diggers had unearthed a far older temple, built - 
by amuch older king. This was Amenemhat II. of the twelfth 
dynasty, who lived 2,700 years before our era. The engraving 
of his name and title is far finer than those of Seti, the later 
king, for in Egypt the art is better the farther it goes back. 

‘‘On our way homewards we saw a magnificent stone statue 
of Rameses the Great. At this place there was, fifty years ago, 
one of the finest temples in Egypt, with columns over fifty feet 
in height, and awnings quite perfect, with the original paintings 
still adhering to them.’ This was wantonly destroyed to secure 
stone for the great sugar factory at Roda. Not one of the 
beautifully-carved and painted stones were left. Thesculptures 
of mach older date were buried forty or fifty feet beneath the 
ruins of the old town, which had existed for 2,coOO years over 
the temples of forgotten gods. This old city of Thoth, the 
patron of letters, is known to have had a library of import- 
ance, as it is alluded to in inscriptions. 

“We finally reached Assabut, the capital of the province. 
The old town is about a half mile from the Nile, and the present 
population is 50,000, the largest population in Upper Egypt, 
and is the chief center of the Coptic population, who are the 
descendents of the ancient Egyptians and a very interesting 
people. The secondary dam of the great Nile reservoir is here. 
It is a handsome structure, nearly a mile long, and almost com- 
pleted. It has 111 arches, each fitted with sluices which will 
raise the Nile, so as to supply water by gravitation for fertil- 
izing the land for more than.100 miles, and carrying an in- 
creasing water to the Libyan desert. Before leaving Assabut, 
we climbed to the mountain near the town, where the tombs 
of the old kings of the eleventh dynasty are still to be seen. 
Vast chambers hewn in the rock covered with hieroglyphic in- 
scriptions carved in the rock much defaced. Here, I found the 
cartouche of King Ka-me-ri-ra,who lived 3106 B.C., butof whom 
nothing more is known. The view from this point 1s splendid: 
a wide, rich level of cultivared land, with the Nile winding 
through it, an isle in the midst of brilliant green, and far away 
a great dam spans the river—a mile of masonry.” 
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ARCHAOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES IN EGYPT. 


BY PROFESSOR DR. GEORG STEINDORF. 
[Reprinted from ‘‘ The Sunday School Times,” September 13, 1903.] 


It is probable that in no previous winter have such extensive 
and successful archeological researches been made in Egypt as 
in that of 1903. Representatives of almost evéry nation— 
Englishmen, /\mericans, Frenchmen, Italians, and Germans— 
vied with one another, and nearly all returned home with some- - 
thing to their credit. I myself was in Egypt during the past 
winter, conducted an excavation, and saw much of the work of 
my colleagues. I am, therefore, enabled to report on many 
things from personal observation. 

Of the English excavations, the first to be mentioned are 
those of John Garstang, one of the younger archeologists of 
the school of W..M. Flinders Petrie, made in the necropolis of 
Beni-hassen, for the Liverpool and several private collections. 
Beni-hassen, situated on the western bank of the Nile, in Upper 
Egypt, somewhat to the south of Minje, the provincial capital, 
has for a long time been famous on account of its splendid 
rock-tombs from the peroid of the middle kingdom (2000 B. C.), 
and is one of the places in Egypt most frequented by tourists. 
Here, in the rock-cliff in which the catacombs of the ancient 
monarchs are found, Garstang laid bare a large number of new 
small tombs, and discovered in these ari extensive and varied 
assortment of articles which had been deposited with the dead © 
in their last resting-place. These throw a very bright light 
upon the every-day life and the burial customs in vogue at 
about 2000 B.C. The tombs themselves are, in most cases, 
those of petty officials. 

The added contents of these tombs consist chiefly of crudely 
made models of things which the deceased was supposed to need 
in the other world. Among these are row-boats and sailing- 
vessels fully rigged'and equipped, with crew on board, some 
of whom are hoisting the sails. On one an armed negro is seen: 
among the sailors, whilst beneath a baldachin, guarded by 
armed men, two officers are engaged ina game. On this little 
vessel the deceased is to sail about on thé celestial waters as 
he did on the‘Nile and its canals. Miniature storehouses and 
kitchen gardens, constructed of wood, are to furnish his nourish- 
ment. In these are seen women kneading dough, men brewing 
beer, and others killing an ox, or bringing water in vessels sus- 
pended from a yoke. ' A large number of women carry buckets 
on their heads, and one'is in the act of bearing several geese 
to the deceased. A few of the models illustrate the process of 
storing grain in the warehouses, clerks note down the number 
- bags delivered, and farm-hands are seen at work with the 

oe. 

Interesting are the real bedsteads found in these tombs, 
made of wood, and having wooden pillows. The headpiece of 
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the bed of a woman of rank is of alabaster. This bed was 
found in a tomb which also contained two small boxes con- 
structed of ebony and ivory, and which show very careful and 
artistic workmanship. Among other contents of these tombs 
may also be.mentioned bows, boomerangs, many baskets’ and 
musical instruments, vessels of unbaked clay and alabaster, 
ornaments, chains, etc. Worthy of notice is also the figure ot 
a Libyan woman carrying her baby on her back. That these 
tombs also abound in inscriptions, gravestones, and coffins is 
almost self-evident. 

More interesting still are the excavations made by W. M. 
Flinders Petrie himself in the necropolis of Abydos, which for 
three years past he has been exploring. under commission of 
the Egypt Exploration Fund. In exhuming the ancient tem- 
ple, no less than ten successive layers of the ruins of old sanc- 
tuaries were brought to light in a depth of twenty feet. To 
separate these different layers was an exceeding!y difficult 
piece of work, almost anatomical in character. For the history 
of religion, these excavations established the important fact 
that, according to Petrie’s assumption, Osiris was not the origi- 
nal chief god of Abydos, but that in the most ancient times 
the jackal-god Up-uat was worshipped at this place. 

Among the many finds, the first place must be assigned to a 
small ivory statuette of finest workmanship, representing in an 
extraordinary lifelike manner King Cheops, the well-known 
builder of the great pyramid of Gizeh. In this we possess one: 
of the oldest portraits of Egyptian royalty. Of interest to the 
student of industrial art, is the fragment of a large vase of 
green glass, bearing the name of Menes, the first historic king 
of Egypt, and dating from the time of this ruler (about 3000 
B.C.). Hitherto it was supposed that glass of different colors 
was not produced in Egypt earlier than the middle of the 
second millennium B.C., but this new find demonstrates that 
this art was likewise practiced in the valley of the Nile at a 
time much more remote. It has also been discovered that at 
this early period glazed tile was already used to cover walls. 
To this oldest period also belong various ivory carvings of 
finest workmanship. One of these, the figure of an old 
Pharaoh, is especially excellent, and need not fear comparison 
with the best carvings of the Greeks and Romans. 

Some years ago, Petrie had already found in the brick- 
tombs of the oldest kings of Abydos fragments of vessels 
which in form, material, and ornamentation were decidedly un- 
Egyptian, and which led him: to conclude that they had Pad 
imported, chiefly from the Aigean Islands of Greece. Now he 
has again discovered similar pottery, quite identical with that 
found in Crete, and of the late neolithic period. This throws 
a new light upon the communications which Egypt had with 
Europe in the most ancient times,—somewhere near the’be- : 
ginning of the third; millennium B. C. 
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Of the happy find made this year by Mr. Davis, an Ameri- 
can excavator, in discovering the rock-tomb of Thothmes IV., 
I spoke in my last report. I have now also seen many objects 
taken from this royal tomb, which are preserved in the museum 
at Cairo. Most of them are of the same kind as those from 
Amenophis II., the predecessor of Thothmes IV., discovered 
several years ago in western Thebes (Biban-el-molaik), by Mr. 
Loret, and-consists of fragments of beautiful vases and magni- 
ficent glass vessels, statuettes of the dead, and other objects. 

Not far from the tomb of Thothmes IV. another royal tomb 
has been discovered. From the documents here found it is 
learned that this is none other than the long-sought tomb of 
the celebrated queen Hatshepsowet, the sister and wife of 
Thothmes III., who brought Palestine under Egyptian rule. 
This tomb is situated exactly on the axis of the temple of 
Déir-el-bahari, built by this queen on an eastern cliff of the val- 
ley of Biban-el-muldk. So tar only a short stretch of the rock- 
cut corridor has been penetrated, The opening of the inner 
chambers has been postponed until next winter; and to this 
event we may well look forward with the keenest expectations, 
inasmuch as the inscriptions in this tomb may help to solve 
many historical enigmas that connect with the person of this 
queen. 

For the University of California, Dr. Reisner has still further 
excavated the extensive cemeteries of Naga Deir, opposite 
Girgeh, in the exploration of which he has been engaged for 
some years. Here rows of tombs dating from the Middle 
Kingdom (2000 B. C.) were searched. In one of the: tombs, 
deposited on a coffin, and in a fair state of preservation, was 
found a heap of ancient Egyptian papyrus-rolls. 

Near the pyramids of Sakkarah the excavations begun by 
the Egyptian Service des Antiquités were continued, and a new 
tomb dating from the time of the Persian occupation was dis- 
covered. The contents of this tomb consisted of numerous 
small, neat amulets of gold and ornaments. Of special inter- 
est is a small tree, about three-eighths of an inch high, on 
which a bird is seated. 

Passing over the less important excavations undertaken by 
Frenchmen and Italians at different places in Upper Egypt, 
let me yet briefly speak of the German excavations. During 
the last winter the German Oriental Society continued its work 
near the pyramid of King Ne-woser-re of the fifth dynasty. 
Here a portion of the sepulchral temple dedicated to the wor- 
ship of the deceased monarch had already been laid bare. 
During the past winter additional ruins were uncovered, expos- 
ing to our view still further this very ancient sanctuary. Some 
of the stone-tombs, or so-called mastabas, in the neighborhood 
of the pyramids were likewise excavated, chief among them 
the extensive burial-place of a princess of the family of the 
Pharaohs. Further explorations were also made in the Greek 
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cemetery, which in the preceding year had yielded a large num- 
ber of wonderful wooden-coffins and the now celebrated papy- 
rus of Timotheus of Miletus. Here were found, besides 
broken coffins, three perfectly preserved tombs. With the 
coffins were deposited alabaster vases, Attic pottery, fruits 
(hazel nuts, almonds), sandals, shoes, old bread, ete. In the 
skull or on the tongue of two of the deceased was found a 
— Attic silver coin, which was no doubt intended for Charon 
as fare. 

On the extensive pyramid plain of Gizeh, near the wonder- 
ful structures of Cheops, Chephren, and Mycerinus, an English 
private citizen, Mr. Ballard, this last year made a successful 
excavation. Hitherto the Egyptian government had denied 
every foreign scholar access to this interesting territory; but 
this old right of reservation was waived when the field was 
opened to one who had not been scientifically trained. In view 
of this, three scholars have sought admission to this promising 
region. 


rw 
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PROPOSED CHANGE OF NAME. 


Hudson Bay has not been inaptly termed the Mediterranean 
of North America. It covers an area outside the Arctic zone, 
of about 600,000 square miles, and, as if to identify these 
waters more closely with Canada’s contention, a private bill is 
now before the federal parliament seeking to change the name 
of Hudson Bay on the map to that of “The Canadian Sea.” 
Hudson Bay is remarkably free from rocks and shoals, and it 
has an average depth of about 420 feet. So uniform are the 
soundings, that Dr. Bell of the Canadian geological survey 
states that if, through any convulsion of nature, this vast basin 
were to be drained, its bottom would be found as level as the 
western prairies. This authority also says that storms are very 
rare in Hudson Bay; icebergs are never seen; fogs never occur, 
and the climate of the coasts during summer is so mild that 
vegetables are easily grown in the open air. Dr. Bell asserts 
that the temperature of the water in this bay is several degrees 
higher than that of Lake Superior. 

The only practicable approach to Hudson Bay by water is 
through Hudson Strait, a deep channel about 500 miles long 
and of an avérage breadth of 100 miles, the width at its nar- 
rowest part being not more than forty-five miles, and it is won- 
derfully free from shoals, or rocks, or other obstacles that tend 
to make navigation dangerous. 
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-SUN DANCE OF THE PONCA INDIANS. 


There is no more important. event in the annals of the 
American Indians than the sun dance of the Ponca tribe. 
This year the Ponca Indians were’ more liberal than usual, and 
for. the ‘first time in the history of: the tribe allowed:a photo- 
graph to be taken of the dance. 

The dance is held in the-month of June every year, and this 
season was held near Bliss, O. T., upon a plain on the Ponca 
-reservaticn, says the St. Louis Republic. : 

To those who are:unaccustomed to the ways of the aborigi- 
nal American his manners are interesting; and in all his reli- 
gious. observances there is no more notable event than the sun 
dance. 

In:this dance the sun is worshiped ‘as the all. ‘seeing eye of 
the Deity, and when it:is over the Deity has seen all that is in 
the hearts of the: Indians and’ toward his: fellow men every 
Indian is at peace. It is a time of repentance and also thanks- 
giving. All old grudges-are-wiped out and through this cere- 
mony there is nothing but the best of feeling. 

The sun dance lasts for’ three days” and ‘three nights, and 
during that time the dancers neither eat nor drink. _ The pipe 
‘is their only nourishment during this trying time, Of late 
years, however, they have been liberally supplied with soda 
water, which they drink and do not’ think they are violating 
any of the precepts. 

The squaws go.to the dancing grounds several days before 
the ceremonies are to commence and build an inclosure of 
boughs. This is about fifty feet’ in diameter. When it has 
been decided by the leaders of the different bands, the medi- 
cine man of each band takes his braves into his tepee, and, 
while conducting the ceremony necessary, before the dance 
begins, he paints each one of the young men who is.to take 
part‘in the dance. In all the years this dance has been held, it 
is said each clan or band of Indians has retained the peculiar 
painting adopted by it years ago. 

Some have a particular shade of yéllow. Others have 
stripes across their breasts, while others, perhaps, have a pecu- 
liar character painted upon their heads. In this way one 
familiar with the markings can ‘readily tell with which of the 
bands an Indian belongs. 

When the time for the dance comes the dancers all repair 
to the’ tabernacle where the danee is to take place. There they 
are seated’ upon the ground in a circle and with only a scant 
attire solemnly await the pleasure of the chief, who is to come 
and start the dance. 

For thirty-eight years this has been the duty of Chief White 
Eagle. He approaches the center of the tabernacle, where a 
large tree has been planted, and according to the annual cus- 
toms explains that the dance is only for the brave, and no 
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others can take part. He then asks. if. any wish to. withdraw. 
Never yet has,an Indian been known to quit. .. He does not ex- 
pect it, and if one should back out the disgrace would not only 
be upon the Indian himself but upon the chief as well. Re- 
ceiving no reply to his question, the chief takes up the buffalo 
head, which has been placed near the center of the tabernacle, 
and, holding it. high in the air, slowly repeats the words that 
start the dance. At this the dancers all rise.to their feet and 
as the chief approaches the drums he accepts the ‘drum-stick 
offered to him. by one of the drummers and strikes the drum, 
thus giving the signal that the dance, is on. -The drummers 
keep up their work for-nearly an, hour, and then, as the dancers 
show signs of tiring, they stop and the dancers rest for a time. 

This is kept.up tor three days and three nights, and on the 
last day the dance is.going. on almost. continually, until the 
dancers often fall from exhaustion.. When the dance is over 
then comes the feast. Cattle are butchered and the squaws 
serve all members of the Ponca tribe and all the visitors with 
beef. ; 

During the time the sun dance isin progress the other mem- 
bers of the tribe conduct their. scalp dance, and the squaws 
have what is called the squaw dance. 

It is also customary during the sun dance to give gifts to 
all the friends in the tribe, and at the dance just closed it has 
been estimated that no less than $50,000 worth of ponies and 
fine cloth were given away. ‘These gifts are provided by the 
families of Indians who have died, and: are supposéd to be 
given by spirits of the dead Indians. This-is one of the most 
interesting sights of the dance. The members of the -tribe, 
barring the dancers, gather in a circle and some head man of 
the tribe, or a visiting chief, takes-his place in the center, where 
he receives the gifts.and then in a loud voice calls the Indians 
who are'to receive the gifts. As an Indian is-called he or she 
approaches tne center of the circle and bows the head. The 
chief repeats the name of the giver and it is received: by the 
other. 

Standing Bear, chief of the Nebraska Poncas, and: members 
of his tribe, visited the Oklahoma Poncas this year, and Stand- 
ing Bear officiated in the center of the gift circle. 

So far as.is known there are only three white men who were 
ever allowed to dance with the Indians in their sun dance. 
These.are the three sons of George W. Miller, who have the 
101 ranch, the largest in Oklahoma, a part of which is leased 
from the Poncas. Every year these boys dress in their cos- 
tumes and join in the dance. This year Joe Miller, the eldest 
of the three, received from Chief White Eagle two $20 gold 

leces, 

; The last dance was a more notable one than any that has 
been held in more than a quarter of a century, because it 
marked the retirement of Chief White Eagle from the leader- 
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ship of the tribe. He was succeeded by Horse Chief, his son. 
White Eagle has been in rule of the tribe for thirty-eight 
years and has made a good leader. He claims he has always 
been friendly to the whites and has counseled his people to 
follow in the way of the white man. He is a magnificent speci- 
men of manhood. He is tall and strong, in spite of the 78 
years of his life. He is rather more intelligent than would be 
supposed and has lived up to the treaty he made with President 
Johnson in 1867. At that time he, in company with seven other 
chiefs, was called to Washington and made treaties. While 
they were there the government had cast by a special act of 
congress eight medals, and one was presented to each chief. 
hite Eagle says he is the only one of the eight left and his 
1s the only one of the medals now worn by an Indian. The 
medal is a piece of property of which the old chief is very 
eee It is of silver, and upon one side is the likeness of 
resident Johnson, while upon the other are two clasped hands. 
The eight chiefs agreed that when they died these medals were 
to be buried with them. 
When asked how long the sun dance has been in vogue, he 
answered: “As many years as there are leaves on the trees.” 
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THE PHILIPPINE TREE DWELLERS. 


The Philippines may not boast of a “wild man” just like 
the popular conception of the man from Borneo, but they con- 
tain tree dwellers quite as much as does Borneo. Indeed, it is 

robable that the tree dwellers of northern Luzon are close 

ind:ed of the Dyaks of interior Borneo, who live above the 
ground. In both cases those who find it advisable to live where 
they can drop rocks, sticks, etc.,on invaders’ heads are off- 
shoots of a head-hunting race. It is true that the most thor- 
oughgoing head hunters of the Philippines, the Igorretes of 
Bontoc, a little province in the north central mountain chain 
of Luzon, live in houses built on the ground, but at their alti- 
tude few trees grow save mountain pines, and natural conditions 
have made them torget their tree-dwelling habits generations 
ago. The Luzon tree dwellers live further down, on the eastern 
slope of the mountains, even down in the valley of the Rio 
Grande de Cagayan. They are cousins of the Bontoc Igorrotes, 
and doubtless cousins, longer separated, of the Borneo Dyaks. 





EDITORIAb. 


CLAN VILLAGES AND ANCIENT CITIES. 


We next take up the study of the village life, with a special 
regard to the relation of the villages to the cities. It will be 
understood that village life was very common throughout the 
continent of America, and was the form of life which prevailed 
among the uncivilized tribes. It was only among what may be 
called the civilized tribes that cities were found. This was the 
case in other countries also. In fact there is no land on the 
face of the earth in which villages did not precede cities, and 
in many of them villages have continued to this day, as the peo- 
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VILLAGE IN INDIA, 


ple never reached that social condition in which cities are likely 
to appear. 

here are villages in India at the present time which remind 
us of those which existed in other lands in the earliest times, 
when man was associated with extinct animals. In these the 
houses are placed on the tree tops and are reached by ladders, 
and elephants are seen beneath the houses. These elephants 
have been tamed, but there was a time when men placed their 
houses on the tree tops to escape wild animals. 

There are also many villages scattered through the continent 
of Africa, some of which are surrounded by stockades and are 
upon hill tops; others are in the valleys and are without de- 
fense, the houses being clustered ciose together. A common 
method of defending a village in Africa was by placing two 
stockades in the form of a circle, one inside the other, placing 
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the houses between palisades, and leaving an open space in the 
interior, which was used asacoral. The cattle were kept within 
the enclosure by the gateway through which all passed, but 
were guarded by the people who lived in the outer circle. 

The villages in Europe were frequently placed upon plat- 
forms which were raised above the water, and were protected 
against attack of wild animals by this means. The approach 
‘to the village was by a narrow passageway, which could be 
easily protected. There are villages resembling these in the 
Philippine Islands, at the present day. Others may be seen at 
Benares and vari- 
ous localities in 
Oceanica. There 
were also lake 
villages’ in 
America at the 
time of the Dis- 
covery. These 
were visited by 
Americus Ves- 
pucius, and so 
resembled the 
cities of Venice 
that the name of 
Venezuela was 
given to the 
whole province. 

Now, it is 
owing to this prevalence of village life in America that cer- 
tain writers, such as Mr. L. H. Morgan and Mr. E. J. Payne, 
have come to the conclusion that there were no cities on this 
continent, but those which were called cities by the Spanish 
explorers were nothing more than large villages and they have 
given to them the name “ pueblos,” and rejected the word 
“cities” altogether. Mr. Morgan says: 


Three distinct phases of society, each with a culture peculiar to itself, 
lie back of civilization, back of the upper status of barbarism, having very 
little in common with k.uropean or American society of today. Its institu- 
tions, its inventions, and its customs, give no analogies to those of civiliza- 
tion and cannot be explained in terms adapted to sucha society. The 
Spaniards, who over-ran Mexico and Peru, gave a very incorrect interpre- 
tation, having found, as they supposed, two absolute monarchies with feudal: 
characteristics. The history of American institutions was cast in this mould. 

It was a calamity to the entire red race that the achievements of the 
Village Indians of Mexico and Central America, that the development 
of their institutions should have suffered a shipwreck so total. The only 
thing to be done, is to recover, if possible, a knowledge of their institutions, 
which alone can properly place them in the history of mankind. In order 
to understand this, we must have a knowledge of several classes of facts; 
first, the organization into gentes, phratres, and tribes; second, the owner- 
ship of land in common; third, the law of hospitality; fourth, the practice 
of communism in }iving; sixth, the communal character of their houses, 
and seventh, their seperation at meals, the men eating first, the women. 
afterwards. 


VILLAGE IN AFRICA, 
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Other writers take the clan life as furnishing the clue to all 
society, and maintain that the city was occupied by different 
clans and that the king was only a clan chief, and therefore 
the name pueblo should be applied to every city. In proof of 
this, they refer tc the fact that even the City of Mexico was. 
divided into four quarters, in which clans were localized; each 
quarter with its seperate temple in which each clan offered a 
sacrifice. 

Even in Peru the cities were made up of localized clans, 
each of which had its own idols or “huacas,’’ who were sup- 
posed to be the guzrdians of the pueblo, and from whom the 
clans properly borrowed their names. In Peru each clan which 
lived in a city was called an “ayllu,” or “united kin.” In 
Mexico it was called “calpuili,.’ or ‘great house,” as the great 
house of the forest tribes was replaced by these great houses 
in the city. The land around the city extending to a consider- 
able distance belonged to the clans. Mr. Morgan says: 


The first ey«-witnesses gave the keynote to history by introducing 
Montezuma as a king occupying a palace of great extent, crowded with 
retainers and situated in the midst of a grand and populouscity, over which 
he was the reputed master. The valley of Mexico, including the adjacent 
mountain slopes, was about equal to the state of Rhode Island. The con- 
federacy had subdued several tribes and placed them under tribute. The 
population of the three .confederate tribes was confined to the valley, and 
did not pronably exceed 250,000 souls, which would give nearly twice the 
present population of New York to the square mile. * * * 

In the Aztéc confederacy they had a prince, or war chief, who was 
elected for life; behind this war chief was the council of chiefs. Civil and 
military powers of government were in a certain sense conducted between 
the council of chiefs and the military commander. 

Not a vestige of the ancient pueblo of Mexico remains to assist us to. 
a knowledge of its architecture. Its situation, partly on dry land and partly 
in the waters of the lake, formed by causeways and dykes, led to the forma- 
tion of streets and squares which were usual to the Indian pueblos, and 
gave it a remarkable appearance.* 


There is an element of fact in this view, but it only pre- 
sents one side, for the villages, which were founded upon the 
clan organization, grew ultimately into cities and came under 
the rule of chiefs, who had all the authority of feudal despots 
and Asiatic monarchs, and were very different from the villages 
called “ pueblos.” This is shown by the accounts which have 
been written by the Spanish explorers and historians, and by 
the descriptions of the modern writers. 

It should be said that the Spaniards were not, at the 
time, acquainted with the science of ethnology, and if they had 
been, it was not likely that the conquerors would stop to exa- 
mine into the organization of society, and to study the social 
institutions which existed. Their ideas were based partly upon 
the feudal customs of Europe. Their expectations had been 
aroused by the descriptions of China and the far East, which 
had come to them by the writings of Marco Polo and others, 





* See Morgan’s ‘‘Houses and House Life,” p. 195 
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and they could not believe that the continent of America was 
anything else than the eastern portion of Asia. 

The city was indeed occupied by different clans, but its 
government was quite different from that of a clan village, in 
fact as different as a monarchy is different from a democracy. 
The pueblo in its simple form possesses no, actual historical 
importance, though it marks one stage of social progress. In- 
stead of being a clan village, it is a village which consisted of 
several clans; a compound society organized into a group, and 
held together by a bond of affinity and laws of descent, and 
having all things in common. On the other hand, the city had 
many new features which are not found in the clan village or 
pueblo. . 

It will be acknowledged that there are many analogies be- 
tween the communal houses of the Pueblo Indians of New 
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Mexico and the so-called long houses of the Iroquois. There 
are also analogies between thc pueblos and the villages of the 
Cliff-Dwellers. But there were great contrasts between all’ 
these villages and the citi¢és which the Spaniards found in 
Mexico, Central America and Peru, for these were controlled 
by monarchs, who ruled the people with despotic sway and 
were sustained by the priests, who played upon the supersti- 
tions of the common people and made them subject to their 
atthority. In Peru there were deified kings, who were supposd 
to be children of the sun, and all of their kindred constituted 
a class by themselves. There are also in Central America 
statues of kings, which show that even here the kings were 
deified. 

Such is the evidence of archzology. It is also confirmed 
by history and especially by the history written by the early 
Spanish explorers. 
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Herrera describes the City of Mexico, as follows: 


There were three sorts of broad and spacious streets. One sort 
all water and bridges; another, all earth, and a third, earth and water, 
there being a space to @alk along on land and the rest for canoes to pass; 
so that most of the streets had walks on the sides, and water in the» 
middle.* 

Many of the houses were large, far beyond the supposable wants of a 
pop Indian family, They were constructed of adobe, brick and stone, ' 
and plastered over with gypsum of brilliant white.. Some of the houses 
were constructed on three sides of a court; others surrounded an open court, 
like the house of the nuns at Uxmal. ’ 


Clavigero remarks that: 


“The houses of the lords and people of circumstance were built with 
stone and lime. They consisted of two floors, having halls, large court- 
yards, and the chambers thickly disposed; the roofs were flat and terraced; 
the walls were so well whitened, polished and shining, that they appeared 
to the Spaniards, at a distance, to have been silver. The floor was plastered, 
perfectly level, plain and smooth. The walls were of stone, the timber 
work well wrought; there were many and spacious rooms, hung with cot- 
ton hangings, extraordinarily rich in their way.” 

Cortez made his entrance into the.city with 450 Spaniards, accompanied 
by 1,000 Tlascalan allies. They were lodged in a vacant palace of Monte- 
zuma’s father. 


Diaz says: 

“The whole of this palace was very:light, airy, clean and pleasant, the 
entry being through a great court. Montezuma, after receiving Cortez, re- 
turned along the street until he reached a large and splendid palace in 
which we were to be quartered, He took him by the hand into a spacious 
salon through which we had entered.” 


Herrera says: 


“Being lodged in so large a house that, though it seems incredibles 
contained so many spacious rooms with bed chambers that 150 Spaniard 
all lie single. It was also worthy of observing, that though the hous® 
was so big, every part of it, to the last corner, was verv clean, neat, matted 
and hung with cotton and feather-work of several colors, and had beds and 
mats, with pavilions over them. No man, of whatever quality, had any 
other sort of bed; no other being used.” * * * 

‘“‘The palace of Montezuma had tweuty gates, all of .them in the 
square or market place and the principal streets, and three spacious courts, 
and one of them a very large fountain. There were many halls Ioo feet in 
length, and rooms of 130 feet, and 100 baths. The timber work was small, 
without nails, but very tine and strong, which the Spaniards much admired, 
The walls were of marble, jasper, porphyry, white stone and another sort 
that is transparent. The roofs were of wood, well wrought, and carved. 
The rooms were painted and matted, and many of them had rich hangings 
of cotton, coney wool, or feather-work. Ten men live in this palace, but 
there were 1,000 women in it. and some say 3,000, which is most likely * 

“ The houses of the poorer people were small, poor and mean, but small 
as they were they commonly contained two, four and six families.” 


The dispatches of Cortez describes the entertainment at 
the dinner of Montezuma, as follows: 

“ Every day as soon as it was light, 600 nobles and men of rank were in 
attendance at the palace, who either sat or walked about in the galleries 


and passed the time in conversation. The servants and attendants stayed 
in the courtyards. The meals were served by three or four youths, who 





* Hist. Amer , Vol. il., p. 361. 
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brought in an innumerable number of dishes of flesh, fruits, and every- 
thing that the country produced. The meals were served in a large hall in 
which Montezuma was accus'omed to eat.” 

Cortez also states: 

“The great city is situated in this salt lake, from the main land to the 
densest part the distance is two leagues. There are four entrances to 
the city, all of which are tormed by artificial causeways, two spears length 
in width. The city is as large as Seville or Cordovia; its streets are very 
wide and straight; some of these are half land and half water, and are 
navigated by canoes. All the stre>ts at intervals have openings through 
which the water flows, cros-ing from one street to another; and at these 
openings, some of which are very wide, there are also very wide bridges, 
composed of great timbers of great strength; on many of these bridges ten 


horses can go abreast. The city has muiny public squares in which are 
situated the markets and 


other places of buying and 
selling. One square is 
twice as large as the city 
ot Salamanca, surrounded 
by porticoes, where are 
daily assembled more than 
60,0co souls, engaged in 
buying and selling; and 
where are found all kinds 
of merchandise that the 
world affords, embracing 
the necessities of life, as, 
for instance, articles of 
food, as well as jewels of 
gold and silver, lead, 
brass, copper, tin, precious 
stones, bones, shells, snails, 
STOCKADE VILLAGE IN CANADA, : and feathers. There is a 
building in the great 
square used as an audience house, where ten or twelve persons, who are 
magistrates, sit and decide all controversies that arise in the market. 

“ The great city contains a large number of temples or houses for their 
idols, very handsome edifices. In the principal ones, religious persons of 
each particular sect are constantly residing, for whose use, beside the house 
containing the idols, there are other convenient habitations. All the sons 
of the principal inhabitants, both noble and respectable citizens, are placed 
in the temples, and wear the same dress, from the age of seven or eight 
years until thev are to be taken out to be married, Among the temples 
there is one which tar surpasses all the rest, whose grandeur of architectural 
details no human tongue is able to describe, for within its precincts, sur- 
rounded by a lofty wall, there is room enough for a town of soo families. 
Around the interior of this enclosure there are handsome edifices containing 
large halls and corridors, in which the religious persons attached to the 
temple reside. There are full forty towers, which are lofty and well built 
the largest of which has fi'ty steps leading to its main body, and is higher 
than the tower of the principle church at Seville. There are three halls in 
this grand temple, which contain the principal idols; these are of wonder- 
ful extent and height, and admirahle workmanship; adorned with figures 
sculptured in stone and wood; leading from the halls are chapels with very 
small doors, to which the light is not admitted, nor are any persons, except 
the priests, and not all of them. 








Note —O e of the cuts represents the stockade village called ‘‘Hochelaga,”’ furmerly 
situated where Montreal now stands There is another cut which is very common, which repre- 
sents the stockade fort in which the Iroquois found refuge at the time Champlain attacked them. 
Other engravings have Leen given by other‘artists—Wyeth and DeBry. These, however, differ 
from the plate, which represents tne village as confined to a single great-honse; the apart- 
ments in the house being occupied by individual families, but the differ nt p»rts of the pueblo 
being occupied by the various clans, the whole village being under control of one chief, who 
was elected by the clans. 
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“This noble city contained many fine and magnificent houses, which 
may be accounted for from the fact that all the nobility of the country who 
are vassals of Montezuma have houses in the city, in which they reside a 
certain part of the year. 

‘* Along one of the causeways that led into the city, are laid two pipes, 
constructed of masonry, each of which are two paces in width, and five in 
height. An abundant water supply is conveyed in these pipes and dis- 
tributed about the city. The whole city is served with water, which they 
Carry in canoes through all the streets for sale, taking it from the aqueduct. 
In the streets and public places of the city I have seen daily laborers wait- 
ing for some one to hire P sna The inhabitants of the city pay a great re- 
gard to style in their mode of living, and are more attentive to elegance of 
dress and manner than other cities, as Montezuma has his residence in the 
capital. There are fortified places in all the provinces garrisoned with 
men, where there are also stationed governors and collectors of the rents 
and tribute. 

* Within the city the palaci:s are so wonderful, that it is impossible to 
describe their beauty and extent. There was one palace somewhat inferior 





CITY OF MEXICu.* 


to the rest, attached to which was a beautiful garden, with balconies extend- 
ing over it, supported by marble columns, and having a floor formed of 
jasper, elegantly inlaid. There were apartments in this palace sufficient to 
lodge two princes of the highest rank, with their retinues, There were 
likewise belonging to it, ten pools of water, in which were kept the differ- 
ent species of water birds found in this country, of which there 1s a great 
variety, all of which are domesticated; for the sea-birds, there were pools 
of salt water; for river birds, pools of fresh water.” 


Here, then, we have a description of the City of Mexico 
by different writers, the most of whom were eye witnesses of 
the scenes. There were, to be sure, certain writers who greatly 
magnified the size and elegance of the cities, among whom was 
Cortez himself. Still, if we take them al together and com- 
pare the accounts which were written, it will be very easy to 


*The cut represeats the City of Mexico rebuiltd by the Spaniards. It was on the same 
site as the old city, and many of the buildings now mark the sites of the old temples and palaces 
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see that there was a great difference between the so-called 
cities of Mexico and the pueb os of: New Mexico, and still 
more difference between them and the villages of the Gulf 
states. These latter villages were marked by pyramid mounds 
and were surrounded by ponds of’ water, and resembled in 
these respects the cities of Mexico; but no one of a candid 
mind can say that they represent the same stage of progress, 
or the same condition of society. 

There were villages on the Northwest coast which were 
ruled by chiefs, who received their authority from the mytho- 
logic divinities, whose symbol or totem was placed upon the 
houses of the village, each village being under the protect- 
ing care of an animal divinity, from whom the ancestral chief 
had received the power to eStablish the village and rule in the 
namé of the divinity. It was their religion rather than poli- 
tical organization which gave authority to the chiefs. Riches 
were a standard of power. Three classes existed in society: 
the ruling classes, who belonged to the family of the chief; the 
middle classes, who constituted the- residents of the village, 
andthe slaves who were owned by. the families. Dr Boaz 
Says: 

It must be clearly understood that the natives do not ‘consider them- 
selves descendents of the totem. The legends correspond almost exactly 
to the tales of the acquisition of the manitous among’ the eastern Indians. 
Each clan derives its origin from a mythical ancestor, who descended from 
the heaven, or arose from out the ocean. In all cases where the clan name 
or tribal name was a collective form of the name of the ancestor, we may 
assume that the group once formed a single Community. We conclude 
that the clan was a village community. Each clan developéd a clan trodi- 
tion which is founded upon the acquisition of a manitou, the manitou be- 
coming hereditary to the clan. This manitou became enibraced.in a crest. 
The clan. was so organized that a certain number was recognized, The 
ancestor of each of these families has a tradition of its own, aside from the 
general clan tradition, He has certain.crests and privileges of his. own. 
There is only one man at a time, who impersonates his ancestor. The indi- 
viduals personating the ancestors form the nobility of the tribe. At all 
festivals they sit in the order of the rank, which is, therefore, called “the 
seat of the person.” The order of the seats at a ‘festival was given by a 
deity of the tribe, at atime when the animals were able to speak. At the 
fistivals masks were often worn which denoted the ancestors of the tribe. 


In Mexico and Central America the difference between the 
classes was as marked as on the Northwest coast, and may 
have come from the same source. There were deified kings in 
Central America and Peru just as there were in Egypt. The 
sun worship which prevailed in all these countries had a ten- 
dency to increase the powers of the kings and priests. 

Now, we have dwelt upon this description of the village 
life of the Northwest coast because of the light that is thrown 
by it upon the ancient cities of Mexico and Central America. 
It is a common belief that these cities were inhabited by peo- 
ple, who originally came from the Northwest coast and carried 
with them something of the same system which prevailed there; 
an opinion which is confirmed by the study of the religious and 
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civil institutions of these southern countries. In .the cities as 
well as in the villages farther north, the position of the chief 
and the ruling classes, depended in part upon their wealth and 
natural descent, but mainly upon the mythology which had 
been transmitted, for there seems to have been a mythological 
ancestor to all the ruling classes, and the power of the kings 
was largely owing to an inheritence. 

There are, to be sure, no such totem poles among the cities 
of the Southwest, as are seen in the villages of the Northwest; 
nor are there the same crests or royal ensigns, and the sym- 
bols of power present considerable contrast. Still, we find 
sculptured columns in front of the palaces resembling the 
carved totem posts; also sculptured serpents which resemble 
the double-headed serpent found on the Northwest coast, 
showing that the same conception ruled in both regions. We 


AQUEDUCT NEAR TEZCOCO.*} 


find, also, that there were seats carved in the solid rock in 
Mexico and Peru. They were designed as the place in which 
the priest and ruling families sat at festivals and religious cere- 
monies. In Central America, where there were no rocks which 
could be used for the purpose, the seats were placed on the 
top of buildings called gymnasiums, which were erected for 
the purpose and were occupied by the families of the nobility 
while the games were celebrated. 
This is an important point. and it is confirmed by the art 
roducts of the region, especially by the sculptured columns. 
hether there are any connecting links between these two 
extremes of the western coast remains to be ascertained by 
*The aqueduct at Tezcoco was used for conducting water from the mountain across 


the valley to the city. The height of the embankment shows the amount of labor expended 
upon it. 
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further exp‘orations, and yet it is worthy of notice that the 
religious ceremonies of the Pueblo tribes of the interior have 
some elements which remind us of those which were common 
in these widely seperated regions. 

There were, however, great contrasts between the archi- 
tecture of the citiesand the pueblos, for the communistic houses 
called pueblos were built up in successive stories, the lower story 
having no doorways, but the upper stories were occupied by 
the ‘‘cacique,” the stories between by the common people. 
The provisions for the household were kept in the lower story. 
The reason for this form of building is to be found in the 
necessity for defense against the attack of the prowling foe, as 
the lower story presented a dead wall and the only means of 
reaching the people was by climbing up the wall. 

1. There were no such buildings at the Southwest, for, while 
the palaces were erected upon artificial pyramids, they were 
generally of a single story in height, and were covered with 
many architectural decorations in the form of sculptured figures. 

2. The sculpture upon the walls formed a great contrast to 
the plain walls which characterized the pueblos. There were, 
to be sure, sculptured figures on the fronts of the houses of the 
Northwest coast, which resemble those of the Southwest, but 
no such figures are seen in the pueblo region. 

3. The towers were common in the cities of the Southwest, 
which in some respects resembled those found among the 
pueblos, but they were generally used for religious purposes, 
and were placed upon artificial pyramids and represented a 
form of Nature worship, while the towers among the pueblos 
were used merely as lookout stations. 

4. The temples or religious houses were in great. contrast. 
There were kivas among the pueblos which were used for religi- 
ous assemblies, but these were placed -generally beneath the 
surface of the rocks, instead of above them, and were places 
where the men gathered at night and made them places of 
resort; whereas, the temples were too sacred for the common 
people to enter. 

5. The social organization of the two regions was very differ- 
ent. In the pueblo region all were on a level, but in the South- 
west the kings and royal families were supported by the common 
people, who cultivated the lands set apart for the support of 
the royal family and for the priests, who dwelt near the temples. 

6. There were, also, many other features embodied in the 
city, which are not found in the clan village or pueblo. Among 
these, was its division into wards; each ward had its own temple 
and retinue of priests, and its own subordinate officers, though 
all were connected with the central point, where was the chief 
temple, or “teocalli,” and adjoining it was the palace of the 
king and the apartments in which he received the guests, as 
well as other apartments in which his wives and the servants 
had their abode. 
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7. In Mexico, the support of the cities depended not so 
much on the communistic state and clan organization, as on 
the system of contributions, which came from the tributes of 
the clans around the city. The gathering of these contribu- 
tions rested on the responsibility of the local chiefs, who had 
direct control of the industry of the people. The outlying 
districts and landed estates, did not belong to individuals, as 
in modern society, but to entire clans, and yet the clans were 
obliged to pay tribute to the chief, who was virtually the king. 

8. The augmentation of the city was brought about by two 
different methods: one was by bringing the members of the 
tribes to dwell in the city; another was by sending out warlike 
expeditions who should overcome other cities. The best of 
the land was taken from the resident chiefs and peasantry and 
vested in some Mexican warrior as a proprietary estate for life, 
generally transinissible to his sons. 

g. The people who dwelt upon the land followed their pur- 
suits under the direction of the priests, who held the calendar 
stone in their hands, and so interpreted it that the employments 
were timed by them. This gave the kings and priests great 
power, and kept the common people subject to their control, 
as the superstition of the people was suo great, that they sup- 
posed that the very elements were under the control of the 
priests, and that the seasons came and went at their bidding, 
the calender stone being the chart from which the priests 
learned the will of the supernatural beings. Every child that 
was born, was brought to the priest who could prognosticate 
the future of his life, by studying the position of the stars on 
the day of the child’s birth. Thus the system of mythology 
which prevailed in the Old World prevailed here, and it kept 
the people in abject servitude. The system of government has 
been compared to the feudal system, and the cities have been 
compared to the castles of Europe. The Spanish historians 
were so impressed with the resemblance, that they gave names 
to the rulers and officers, as well as to the temples and palaces, 
with which they had been familiar. They pictured the king 
and the priest as dwelling even in more elegance and having 
more power than the kings and priest of Europe in the Middle 
Ages. 

This was true not only of Central America and Mexico, but 
also of Peru. The City of Mexico was, to be sure, overthrown 
by a small army of Spaniards, but it was because the neigh- 
boring tribes had become alienated and incensed by the king 
and priests, who had so frequently made incursions upon them 
and taken prisoners from their midst and offered them as vic- 
tims of sacrifice upon the summits of the great temples or 
Teocalis. But the writings of all histcrians show that this 
city was approached over causeways, which extended for miles 
in three directions, and was surrounded by great walls and gate- 
ways, and furnished with canals and agueducts and many of the 
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eonveniences of a modern city. Other cities, also, were situa- 
ted in the midst of the lake, and still others on lands adjoining, 
making the beautiful valley to present a scene to the eyes of 
the astonished Spaniards, which was unequaled by any other in 
the world. The names of. these various cities are all known 
and their localities may be identified. Their ruins have been 
explored, and are studied with great interest at the present time, 
and the more they are studied, the more astonishing they be-_ 
come. The descriptions of the archeologists confirm the ac- 
counts written by the historians, and at the same time show the 
great contrast which existed between the cities of the South- 
west and the villages and pueblos of the interior. The follow- 
ing description is by Brantz Meyer: 


The inland sea was an archipelago of wandering islands, and the whole 
city was penetrated throughout its entire length by its principal street, which 
was intersected by numerous canals, crossed by draw bridges and lined up- 
on either side by stone buildings which rose among beautiful gardens or 
foliage. The quadrangular palaces of the nobles were spread over a-widé 
extent of ground, embellished by beautiful fountains, which shot their spray 
amid porticoes and columns of polished porphyry. The royal gardens are 
described as spots of unsurpassed elegance, adorned with rare shrubs, sup- 
plied by aqueducts and fountains, wherein, among beautiful flowers, fishes 
and aquatic birds are seen floating. The great temple was the most inter- 
esting structure in the city, It stood in a large area surrounded. by a wall 
eight feet high, sculptured by serpents in relief. Its area was paved with 
smooth polished stones, and the pyramid, which arose in its center, seems to 
have been constructed as well for military as religious purposes, inasmuch 
as its architecture made it fully capable of resistence as a citadel; and we 
may properly assume this opinion as a fact, from the circumstance that the 
enclosing walls were entered by four gates facing the cardinal points, while 
over each portal was erected a military arsenal filled with immense stores 
of warlike implements. * * * 

The teocalli is known to have been a pyramid, over 120 feet.in altitude, 
with a base of 320 feet. A procession ascending was obliged to pass around 
it until it came to the corner immediately above the first flight, where it 
came to another set of steps. It was necessary to pass around it four times 
and ascend five stairways. On the paved and level area at the top, they 
found a large block of jasper, the peculiar shape of which showed that 
it was the stone on which the bodies of the unhappy victims were stretched 
for sacrifice. Its convex surface, rising breast high. enabled the priest to 
perform more easily the diabolical task of removing the heart. Besides 
this, there were two sanctuaries erected on the level surface of the teocalli; 
two altars, glowinz with fire that was never extinguished, and a large cir- 
cular drum, which was struck only on occasions of great public concern.* 


The comparison between the cities of America with those 
in the various lands of the East, will be very instructive, especi- 
ally if we study their earliest condition and the various stages 
through which’ they passed. It will be found that there are 
many resemblances, as all grew up out of the villages in which 
clan organization was prominent, but the most of them had 
changed their mode of government before the days of history, 
though they retained many features which had previously 
existed, especially the power of the priesthood and the division 
of the territory. 





*See ‘Mexico; Aztec, Spanish and Republican,” by Brantz Meyer; page 39; also plate. 
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CLAN VILLAGES AND ANCIENT CITIES. 389, 


We learn from the Scriptures that four kings of Babylonia 
led an expedition into Syria and overcame the cities which were 
in the valley of Siddim. Four kings fought with five, one of 
whom was Amraphael, who afterwards became the king of 
Nations; he is now called Hammurabi. This shows the char- 
acter of the cities of the East at that early date: The same 
narrative illustrates the contrast between the kings who ruled 
in the cities and the nomadic chiefs who led their flocks in the 
open country. Abraham rallied his retainers and overcame the 
conquerers, recovered the spoils and returned; but when Mel- 
chizedek, king of Salem, came forth to meet him, the patriarch 
gave him tithes. This shows that the same general system 
prevailed at the East, in Babylonia and Syria, as that 
which prevailed in some parts of our own land at the time of 
the Discovery. 

At least the four cities situated in the valley of the Tigris 
may be compared with the four quarters of the City of Mexico. 
Mr Morgan says: 


Each of them was occupied by a body of people more nearly related 
among themselves, than to the inhabitants of the other quarters. Pre- 
sumptively each lineage was a phratry. Turning to the kindred tribes of 
Tlascalans, the same facts nearly reappear. Their pueblo was divided 
into four quarters, each occupied by a lineage; each had its own head war 
chief, its military costume, its standard and blazon. The land tenure of 
the Aztec gentes is also significant * * * 

Clavigero remarks “that the lands were divided into as many parts as 
there were districts in the city, and every city held its own part entirely dis- 
tinct from every other.” These lands could not be alienated by any means 
whatever. The element of kin united each community. * * * Itisan 
interesting fact that the functions of a priest were attached to the office of 
principal war chief, and, it 1s claimed, those of a judge. 


It will be found in comparing these cities with those ‘in 
America, that they were all organized after the same general 
plan. The city was a confederation. It was not an assemblage 
of individuals, but a confederation of several groups, which 
were established before it was, and which were permitted to 
remain. The mode of founding ancient cities was very differ- 
ent from that which prevails at the present time. If we exa- 
mine the city in primitive times, we find it divided into tribes, 
curies, or gentes, and families. If we look at the people when 
assembled, in the early stage of Rome, we see them voting by 
curies and gentes. If we look at the worship, we see six vestals, 
two for each tribe. The city of Rome was divided into three 
parts, according to the tribes. The Athenian citizen formed a 
pertion of four distinct secular societies; he was a member of 
a phatry,a tribe and acity. A man entersat different times into 
three relations: first, as a child he’is a member of the family, 
by the religious ceremony; some years later he enters the phatry, 
by a new ceremony, a rite of initiation; finally, at the age of 
16 or 18, he was admitted as a citizen of the city. He becomes 
a citizen by a religious ceremony. At the altar before the vic- 
tim of sacrifice he takes an oath, by which he binds himself to. 
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respect the religion of the city. Every family had its god and 
its altars, its chief and priest. When Pausanias visited Attica, 
he found in the little villages traditions and customs which had 
been perpetuated with worship. These traditions informed 
him that every little burg had had its king, before Cecrops be- 
came king of Athens. The number four was also sacred. We 
find that in the traditions the four villages of Marathon united 
to adore the Delphic Apollo. The men of the Pirzus united in 
a temple to Hercules. In the course of time these little states 
were combined, and formed twelve confederacies. The Celtic 
clans had each its heriditary chiefs, who were its priests and 
judges. Thus it was in Greece and Rome the village grew into 
the city through the change of government and the influence 
of religion.. 

Afterward, when men began to perceive that these were com- 
mon divinities, they were united in groups. There were common 
names which expressed the fact. Urbs was the place of assembly, 
the dwelling place of the sanctuary. Civitas was applied to the 
government—religious and political. The first care of the , 
founder was to choose the site for the city, this was often done 
by consulting the oracles. The Greek consulted the oracle of 
Delphi; the Samnites followed the sacred animal; the Latins 
watched the flight of birds, the eagle lighting upon a cactus 
was the sign that led to the founding of the City of Mexico. 

The founding of the city was attended with religious cere- 
monies. Romulus dug asmall trench around the city, he set up 
an altar and lighted a fire; a clod of earth was thrown into the 
circle. The altar typified the hearth, around it the city arose as 
the family gathered about the hearth. Romulus traced a fur- 
row, with a copper ploughshare drawn by a bull and a cow; it 
was a sacred act. The furrow was too sacred to leap over. 
Remus leaped over the furrow and was slain by his brother. 

Romulus was worshipped as.a god. Eneas was a high priest 
of Troy, and when the city was destroyed he took his house- 
hold gods with him. Worship was the bond of society. and 
just as the altar held the family together, so the temple held 
the people of the city. One collective group was the palace; 
another was a temple enclosed within a court; another was its 
corps of priests.and the vestal virgins. Such was the case in 
Peru, and the study of the ruined structures proves it was also 
the case in Central America and Mexico. 
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DISCOVERIES IN THE EAST—KING MENES. 


The new historical discoveries in the ancient East crowd 
one upon another in a way that is really astounding. The an- 
nouncement ot them when made is hardly understood, except 
by the professed archzoiogist. 

The two first dynasties with the names of the kings given 
by Manetho, or found on the Table of Abydos, the incredulous 
Egyptologists had agreed to call mythical and unhistorical; 
but now the names of several kings of these dynasties have 
been found by de Morgan and Amelineau, and the very grave 
and bones and seal of Menes; and Menes calls himself the 
King of Upper and Lower Egypt. 

These discoveries, as at present interpreted, give us the fol- 
lowing conclusions: we first knew Egypt as inhabited by a peo- 
ple living in the Stone Age. This has its bearing on the race 
of the earliest settlers ef Babylonia, who were probably a darker 
race than the Semites of Arabia, from one of whose settlements, 
in Ur of the Chaldees, Abraham came to Canaan. This mixed 
race built the pyramids and developed the art which produced 
the temples of Luxor and Karnak; and their descendants 
thousands of years later carried their conquests back as far as 
the banks of the Euphrates. 

We observe that the old biblical tradition is again supported, 
that human civilization had its origin in the Euphrates Valley. 
We might have expected that Moses and the Hebrews would 
have told us that Adam and Eve were in Egypt; but Genesis: 
is right in sending us further off to Southern Babylonia for the 
origins of history. We have come very close to the Leginnings 
of history, which meaus the beginning of writing. Back of 
writing there is no history, only geological periods. How far 
back writing and history go we cannot yet measure, but new 
discoveries are every year helping us approximate to the time. 
The best we can now guess is that history may be traced back 
some four to five thousand years before Christ, not very differ- 
ent from the Mosaic chronology. 

We desire that America shall have her full part in making 
these discoveries. Some of the latest and most important in 
the valley of the Euphrates have been made by the expedition 
sent by the University of Pennsylvania, with which the names 
of Drs. Peters, Hilprecht and Haynes were connected. 


* 
* * * 


* 
THE BATTLE OF KADESH. 


The first series contains a volume on “Semitic Languages 
and Literature,” “Comparative Religions and Comparative 
Philology.” From the volume given on “Semitic Languages ” 
we have received “The Battle of Kadesh,” a story of the old- 
ést military strategy, by James H. Breasted. It contains 48 
pages, quarto; seven large. plates, folded, representing the 
scenes in the battles; also eight maps. This Battle of Kadesh 





* 
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was pre-Hellenic in date. It occurred between the forces of 
Rameses II. and the Hittites 1400 B.C. The scenes through- 
out are depicted on the walls of the great temples. Rev. H. G. 
Tompkins studied the battle, and Maspero’s account in the 
“Struggle of the Nations” was written without studying the 
text or records or hieroglyphics. The poem of “ Pentaur,” a 
brief record, and the temple reliefs are the chief sources of in- 
formation. The conditions which led up:to the battle are on 
the Amana Tablets, 

The armies of early Egpyt were not large, not exceeding 
30,000; the Hittites about 20,000. The locality of the battle 
was on the Orontes, where are the remains of an extensive 
ancient city, which consists of columns and various portions of 
the wall, and a mound. The mound was described by Dr. 
Robinson. 

The Lake of Kadesh is the Lake of Homs; it did not exist 
ir Ramses’ day. Kadesh itself was located at the most im- 
portant cross-roads in Syria—the roads trom the interior to the 
sea and from Syria southward. The plain around Kadesh was 
the best possible place for a battle with chariots. The armies 
changed positions on this plair. In the fifth position 
Ramses was cut off from the mass of his army. This division 
was struck hard by the Asiatic chariots, but Ramses himself 
charged the Hittites. Infantry arrived. Ramses leads six 
assaults, and held his scanty forces together during three 
hours’ combat. When evening drew on, the enemy took refuge 
in the city, and the battle was over and Ramses was saved 
from entire defeat. The poem claims that Ramses was vic- 
torious, so that the Hittite king sued for peace. 

Og) Wg ® 


BATTLE OF FALLEN TIMBER. 


One ofthe most important events in the history of the 
Mississippi Valley was that which is depicted in the plate 
which accompanies this note, “The Battle of Fallen Timbers.” 
It had been preceded by the defeat of General Sinclair, and 
the consequent alarm which was felt by the white settlers of 
the entire region. The only settlement which remained undis- 
turbed was that occupied by the French at Kaskaskia. 

General Anthony Wayne had had much experience in the 
Revolutionary War, and was always a courageous fighter and 
agressive in his ways. He was called Mad Anthony because 
of his method of conducting a battle. It was a fierce attack 
which he made upon the Indians and by which he drove them 
from their covert in the midst of the fallen timber, and broke 
them into seperate bands of Indians, so thorouglhy discouraged 
that they were never united again in battle. The pictures well 
represent the effect of the victory, for, while one represents 
the battle, with its dangers; the other represents the beautiful 
valley, where all is peace and quiet. ~ 
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The book w ich contains the account of this battle is illus- 
trated by these and other plates. If-it had no other merits, it 
would be valuable on this account. The-scenery is certainly 
very attractive, and much more beautiful since peace reigns, 
than when the battle was raging and when unseen dangers kept 
the early settlers from making improvements If the battles 
of the revolution secured peace for the states situated along 
the Atlantic coast, so that the improvement of the country be- 
gan from that date; the battle which occurred at Fal'en Tim- 
ber in 1794 secured a peace which has since remained, and the 
progress of the country has steadily gone on since the event; 
the only disturbance which occured being the one during the 


Black Hawk War. 


* * * 
* * 


BROOKVILLE, INDIANA. 


Brookville, Ind., is one of the most remarkable places in 
the United States. It is a little village, which has never cut 
any figure in the commercial world, and was not reached by 
any railroads till very late in its history and never has had any 
very prominent educational institutions, and yet it has sent out 
more men who have become noted for their ability, accomp- 
plishments and general usefulness, than many another place a 
hundred times as large. These men, if classified according to 
their profession and sphere of life, may be enumerated as fol- 
lows: Gen. Lew Wallace, Gen. Ambrose Burnside, Gens. Heckle- 
man and Short of the Confederate. army; among the great 
artists, Hiram B. Powers may be mentioned; among the great 
engineers, Mr. Eads, the constructor of the great bridge at St. 
Louis and works at the mouth of the Mississippi River; among 
the authors, Gen. Lew Wallace and Mrs. Wallace, the wife of 
the general, Maurice Thompson, Joaquin Miller, Capt. Wm. 
Herndon, and J. B. Clarkson. The place figured conspicuously 
in history at an early date, and was visited by person who were 
well known, though they were not born or educated there. 
Among these may be mentioned Danicl Boone, Simon Kenton. 
Geo. R Clark, and Gen. Wm. Harrison. 


7 
* * * * 


ELEPHANT REMAINS IN MEXICO. 


From the City of Mexico comes a statement bearing the 
signature of Dr. Nicholas Leon, archzologist of the National 
Museum of Mexico. The signature would justify the belief 
that proper investigation of the facts relatec has been made. 

The one great fact is that an ancient city, which was located 
near the present town of Paredon, in the state of Coahuila, 
some 500 miles north of the City of Mexico, was suddenly 
destroyed in some past age by an overflow of water and mud, 
and that its remains are still existe it on the spot. Many mas- 
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sive walls have been found, but tkey are covered with a mass 
of deposited earth, sixty feet in thickness. And mingled in 
this earth are human skeletons, the tusks of elephants, etc., 
distributed in a way which indicates that the overflow of water 
and mud was sudden, giving no time for escape. 

The account which has fallen under our notice is somewhat 
brief. We cannot vouch for its accuracy, and simply present 
the report: 

“Portions of buildings, so far unearthed, show that the city 
—at least the largest of the cities were covered by the 
débris of the flood, there being at least three citirs destroyed— 
was very extensive. The indications are that there were many 
massive structures 1n the fallen city, and that trey were of a 
class of architecture not to be found elsewhere in Mexico. 
According to the estimates ot the scientists under whose 
directions the excavations are now being made, the city in ques- 
tion had a population of at least 50,000. 

‘The destruction which was brought by the flood was com- 
plete. All the inhabitants of the cities were killed, as well as 
all the animals. Skeletons of the human inhabitants of the 
cities and of the animals are strewn all through the débris, 
from a depth of three feet from the surface to a depth of sixty 
feet, showing that all the débris was deposited almost at once. 
Measurements show that the débris is on an average, sixty feet- 
deep where the largest of the cities stood. 

‘*Most remarkable of the minor finds that have been made 
at Paredon is that of the remains of elephants. Never before 
in the history of Mexico has it been ascertained positively that 
elephants were ever in the service of the ancient inhabitants. 
The remains of the elephants that have been found at Paredon 
show plainly that the inhabitants of the buried citles made 
elephants work for them. Elephants were as much in evidence 
in the'cities as horses. Upon many of the tusks that have been 
found were rings of silver. Most of the tusks encountered so 
far have an average length, for grown elephants, of three feet, 
and an average diameter at the roots of six inches. Judging 
from the remains of the elephants so far unearthed, the ani- 
mals were about ten feet in height and sixteen to eighteen feet in 
length, differing very little from those at present in existence.” 


{ Now, these statements in reference to the elephants’ bones 
found among the ruined cities need confirmation, before they 
are accepted by the majority of archzologists. It is true that 
the tusks and bones of mastodons are frequently found in the 
swamps of Michigan, Ohio, and Indiana, but they are supposed 
to belong to the same species which are found in the frozen 
mud of Siberia and the gravels of the Northwest coast. A 
species covered with hair and adapted to the cold climate, and 
quite different from any-that would be found as far south as 
Mexico. The circumpolar regions are ful] of these creatures, 
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which have perished, but their bodies have been preserved in 
the ice-beds. Other animals, such as the buffalo and bison, 
have over run portions of this continent, since the days of the 
mastodon, but none of them reached as far south as Mexico. 

The cities of Mexico are supposed to have been built not 
earlier than 1500 A. D.—about 500 years ago. If any were 
bnilt earlier, they are in ruins, but no remains of elephants 
have been discovered among the ruins, in fact no semblance of 
the elephant has been recognized in the sculpture, except in a 
few cases, where what resembles an elephant’s trunk, or the 
trunk of a tapir, is found on the sculptured columns at Copan. 
The discovery of elephant bones would bo too important a 
matter to be ignored, but the article seems sensational and has 
been sent to the newspapers as a sensational item, and not to 
the scientific societies, so far as we have learned. 

The whole subject of the presence of the mastodon on the 
American continent is discussed in the August and September 
numbers of Zhe Records of the Past. The arguments which 
favor a recent date are: first, the presence of the bones in the 
peat swamps of Ohio and Michigan; second, the drawing on 
the Mercer tablet of an elephant attacked by Indians; third, 
the figure of an elephant on a pottery pitcher from the cliff- 
dwellings. All these are, however, outside of Mexico, and so 
prove nothing in reference to this sensational report.—EDb. | 


——— +t lO 


EDITORIAlb NOTES. 


THE ORIENTAL EXPLORATION FUND. 


The University of Chicago has received gifts which will 
enable it to carry on explorations and excavations in the 
Orient for a period of ten years. The responsibility is vested 
in the Department of Semitic Languages, which will organize 
for this work ander the title, ‘THE ORIENTAL EXPLORATION 
FUND OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO,” with President William 
R. Harper as the General Director. A firman has been granted 
bv the Turkish Government permitting .them to excavate at 
Bi miyeh, identified by Dr. Peters as the site of the ancient 
Nisin or Isin, and work will be undertaken immediately on this 
site. Bismiyeh is thirty-five miles southeast of Nip.pur, where 
excavations have been carried on so successfully for fifteen 
years under the auspices of the University of Pennsylvania. 
The Director of the Babylonian Section will be Dr. Robert 
Francis Harper, Professor of Assyriology in the University, 
and Dr. James H. Breasted, Associate Professor of Egyptology, 
will be the Director of ‘he Egyptian Section. Later on it is 
hoped that a third section may be organized to explore and 
excavate in Syria. Arrangements will soon be made to form 
a society in connection with THE ORIENTAL EXPLORATION Funpb. 
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THE HAMMURABI CODE, 


The University of Chicago Press will publish about Januv- 
ary I, 1904, an edition of the Code of Hammurabi, which will 
contain a map; the text of the Code in 82 plates, a sample of 
which we print with their permission; a Transliteration and a 
Translation; a Glossary; Lists of Deities. ‘temples and Cities; 
a List of Signs and Diagrams found in the Text; and Indices. 
The text has been edited and reconstructed from the photo- 
graphs published by Scheil, and is the first to appear. 

This edition of this famous Code is intended for students 
and laymen interested in Historical Jurisprudence, History, 
Antiquities, Archeology and Old Testament Criticism. It is 
edited by Dr. Robert Francis Harper, Professor of the Semitic 
Languages in the University of Chicago and Director of the 
Babylonian Section of the Oriental Exploration Fund of the 
University of Chicago, about which we shall have further in. 
formation for our readers in the next number of this journal- 


~ * * * * 


AMONG THE MAGAZINES. 


Littels Living Age has an article on “Animal Intelligence.” 


The World of To-Day has a large number of illustrated 
articles of varied character. 


Polynesian Society Journal for June, 1903, has an article by 


Elsdon Best on the * Art of War.’’ 


Mc Clure’s for October is a very beautiful number. The best 
article is by Lefarge. The engravings are especially fine and 
quite artistic. It also contains an illustrated article on the 
“ Zuyder Zee.” 


Education for October has an article on ‘‘ King Arthur’s Le- 
gends in the Hands of Poets”; another on the “ Flowers of 
Tennyson—Palms, Thorns, Willows, Merigoids, Mosses, Flags, 
Lilics, Ivys, Lindens, Lime, Larch, Daisies, Thistles, Elms and 
Cedars.” 


The Atlantic Monthly continues to furnish splendidly written 
articles. It furnishes the best model of style and intellectural 
culture, and ought to be taken by every scholar in the land, 
for the unconscious effect it will produce on clearness of 
thought and expression. 

American Journal of Archeology for July, 1903, has a descrip- 
tion of the cave at Vari, by Chas. Heald Weller, in four parts, 
with many plates and inscriptions. The cave was discovered 
in 1765, but has been recently explored. There are stone steps 
leading down to it. Within it are several figures, seated and 
standing, representing the shrine of Apollo. Dedicatory in- 
scriptions and figures in marble relief were found. The pot- 
tery contained in it, is the common Attic ware, such as has 
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been found in Cyprus, about 460 B.C. Terra-cotta statuettes, 
also coins dating about 395 B. C. and lamps were discovered. 
The find does not carry back the date very far, and yet it is an 
interesting one. 


+ eo 


AMONG FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


The Hitbberd Journal published by: Williams & Norgate, 
London, Vol. Il, No. 1, O. ctober, 1903, has an interesting 
article on “ Babylon and the. Bible,” by Rev. Canon P. K. 
Cheyne, D. D.; also, “ Fiom Agnosticism to Theism,” by Rev. 
C. F. Dale, and “ Doctriaal Significance of a Miraculous Birth,” 
by Rev. C. E. Beeby It is a very valuable journal, and is 
destined to take a high rank. 


o 4% °°? — * 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘A Short History of Mexico,” by Arthur Howard Noll 
Published by McClurg Co., Chicago. 


“Ohio: First Fruits of the Ordinance of 1787,” by Rufus 
King. Published by Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston. 


‘*Laos of North Siam,” by Lillian Johnson Cees. Pub- 
lished by the Westminster Press, Philadelphia. 


“Virginia: A History of the People,” by John Esten Cooke. 
Published by Houghton, Mifflin Co., New York. 


“Dutch Founding of New York,” by Thomas A. Janvier, 
Published by Harper Brothers, New York. 


“How George Rogers Clark Won the Northwest,” by 
Reuben Gold Thwaites. Published by McClurg Co., Chicago. 


“The Bible in Brazil,” by Rev. H.C. Tucker. Published ! 
by Fleming Revell Co., Chicago. 

‘Narrative of a Visit to Indian Tribes on the Purus River, 
Brazil,” by Joseph Beal Steere, Ann Arbor, Mich. Published 
by Smithsonian Institution, U. S. Nat. Museum, Washington. 


wr 
TT 


ARCHAOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Rock Hewn DWELLINGS are very numerous in Palestine, 
also in Spain and Cyprus. 


Hittite Finns. Thirty-four large boxes of Hittite arche- 
logical relics have been sent from northern Syria to the Royal 
Museum in Berlin. 


THE EGypTiAN GEOLOGICAL SuRVEY has discovered an ani- 


mal allied to the elephant, showing the appearance of a big 
rhinoceros, similar to remains found in Wyoming. 
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THE study of comparative religions is bringing up the sub- 
ject of the serpent in Genesis, the brazen serpent, Aaron’s rod 
that budded, and many other items mentioned in the Scripture 
as survivals of old Pagan systems and mythology. 


Ecypt.—Explorations have been conducted at Beni Has- 
san by John Garstang; at Abydos, by Petrie; at Oxyriuchus, 
by Grenfell and Hunt; at Thebes, by Mr. Davis; at Gizeh, by 
Mr. Ballard, and at Girzeh, by the University of California. 


Cot. Yancak has lectured before the Berlin Geographical 
Society on his excursions through Asia Minor, including 
Cilicias, the battle ground between Alexander the Great and 
Darius; also the sites of Smyrna, Perganus, Ephesus, and Troy, 
and the passes mentioned by Xenophon are described. 


“ MysTerigzs oF MITHRA” is the'title of a book by Krauz 
Dumont, published by the Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago. 
Very much more is made of the mysteries of. Mithra than they 
deserve. Mythrism was the rival of Christianity, and prevailed 
in Persia, but never went beyond that land and died a natural 
death. Christianity has extended throughout the world. 


THERE is little doubt of the robbery of the Indians by the 
great land companies. Secretary Hitchcock, however, shows. 
that most contracts for the purchase of their land below its 
real value have been returned by the department without ap- 
proval, and the purchasers have either paid a higher price, all 
that the land seemed to be worth, or there has been no sale. 
This is all the department’ can do under the foolish land laws 
of Congress: But the Indians are no more fit to make a bar- 
gain than children. Their land, a sufficient tract for each 
family, should be made inalienable unless needed for public 
use, in which case it should be condemned by the government, 
and the Indians paid, not money down, but only the interest 
on the principal for two or three generations. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


THE ARAPAHO SUN DANCE; THE CEREMONY OF THE OFFERINGS LODGE, 
By George A. Dorsey, Curator Department of Anthropology, Field 
Columbian Museum. Publication 75, Anthropological Series, Vol. IV. 
Chicago: June, 1903. 


This is a welcome addition to the literature of a subject about which 
much is said and little has hitherto been known from personal observation. 
Dr. Dorsey gives an elaborate description of the ceremony as witnessed by 
him in the years 1901 and 1902, accompanied by illustrations of its most 
important features, reproduced from photographs, with colored figures to 
show the paints and markings used in the course of the dances, altogether 
137 in number, As the title indicates, the Sun Dance is a ceremony of the 
Offerings Lodge, and it is performed in pursuance of a pledge or vow made 
during sickness, lunacy or danger ef some kind, or in case an individual sees 
the Offerings Lodge in a dream or vision which 1s repeated until the pledge 1s 
given. According to the Origin Myth given towards the end of the volume, 
the Offerings Lodge was instituted by the Arapaho creator, the owner of 
Flat-Pipe, for the cure of his boy, who became sick and lost his flesh. The 
lodge was prepared by himself and wife, aided by the birds and beasts. I[t 
lasted four days and nights, and the boy was healed. This was before peo- 
ple had multiplied, and when this took place, the owner of Flat-Pipe told 
them how to conduct the ceremony, the object of which is, in the words 
put into his mouth, that “ their days may be brighter, that there may be 
abundance of vegetation, that through the merits of Flat-Pipe we may be 
protected from plague ”; in other words, to insure peace, plenty and health. 

There are certain objects which are essential tu the Sun Dance cere- 
monial, things around which its performances turn. Such are the Rabbit 
Tipi, the Sweat Lodge and the Offerings Lodge, with the Sacred Wheel, the 
Buffalo Skull, and the Altar. The symbolism of these various objects is of 
the greatest interest to us, and this has not been lost sight of by Dr. Dorsey. 
The name “Rabbit Tipi” is said to have arisen from the myth which makes 
rabbits conduct the secret ceremonies of the Offerings Lodge. No one is 
permitted to enter the Rabbit Tipi with a covering on the feet. Moccasins 
are used to catch bats in, and hence they become the home of the bat, which 
represents the evil spirit. Removal of the foot covering is, therefore, an ex- 
clusion of evil. Probably we have here reference to the opposition between 
evil and good, darkness and light. 

The erection of a special Sweat Lodge appears not tq be absolutely 
necessary as part of the Sun Dance ceremonial, as the purification rites can 
be gone through in the ordinary Sweat Lodges. It was erected, however, 
for the 1902 ceremonial, and Dr, Dorsey would seem to have passed through 
the ordeal of the bath. He states that the circular excavation inside the 
Sweat Lodge, where the heated stones are placed, is called “Opened 
Brains,” referring to an Arapaho myth. The hole “inside of this excava- 
tion, in which the incense is placed, is the navel of the mother; it is the 
place of our birth, the sipapu of the Hopi, the earth representing the mo- 
ther. The incense which is placed on the navel is offered to the Four-Old- 
Men, for the reason that they are constantly watching. in winter and sum- 
mer, and during the day and night. ‘hey control the wind and cause it to 
blow according as they feel sympathy.” The sweat bath is taken “to be 
cleansed trom former sins, evil desires, and be protected from all kinds of 
plagues, etc.” 

When the introductory rites have been performed and the Offerings 
Lodge is ready for use, the Rabbit Tipi is abandoned. The account given 

'y Dr. Dorsey of the capture of the centre-pole and of the building of the 
‘fferings Lodge is very interesting. In the detail of its construction refer- 
nce is constantly made to the legends current among the Arapahos, for 
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the particulars of which reference must be made to the book itself. A 
curious explanation is given of the use of the two ceremonial colors, red 
and biack, the former of which refers to the sun and the latter to the moon. 
The central feature of the Offerings Lodge would seem to be the altar, the 
erection of which is attended with much ceremony. Near it are placed the 
buffalo skull and the sacred wheel, both of which play a very important 
part. The skull is supposed to be looked upon as the dwelling place, during 
the ceremony, of Man-Above. Itis painted symbolically and has grass boles 
in the nose and eve sockets to represent the water monster Last-Child. 
The wheel represents the sun, but the actual band of wood is said to repre- 
sent a harmless watcr-snake and by association the water that surrounds 
the earth The four inside markings of the wheel, and also its four clusters 
of feathers, represent the Four-Old-Men, or gods of the four world quarters, 
also Summer, Winter, Day and Night. The red color is symbolical of the 
Arapaho, and the black symbolizes the earth. “As a whole,” says Dr. 
Dorsey, “the Wheel may be said to be symbolic of the Creation of the 
world, for it represents the sun, earth, the sky, the water and the wind.” 
The wheel is enveloped in many wrappings of calico, buckskin, &c., but 
under certain circumstances is unwrapped by the keeper, This is usually 
when a vow has been made by some individual, that if Man-Above will 
grant him some desire he will “ wrap the wheel.” The new wrapper thus 
provided has to be placed next to the wheel, The vows to the Wheel are 
said to differ in no essential respects from those made for fasting in the 
Sun Dance ceremony, and they are preferable, as they involve no personal 
suffering. The ceremony performed in 1901 was pledged by a man to get 
rid of some mental derangement, and in the midst of the excitement caused 
by the wild dancing, the singing and whistling that forms so large a part of 
the performance, the wheel was brought into use for his benefit. The 
Lodge- Maker, as the man is called, held the wheel from time to time to- 
ward the centre-pole. He appeared to be overcome with emotion. His 
breast moved violently and his face was contorted into violent grimaces. 
Then one of the participants went behind the Lodge-Maker, took the 
wheel, and after making four passes toward him placed it on his head, rest- 
ing it on his shoulders. The Lodge-Maker then with his right hand waved 
and shook a buffalo tail in a ceremonial manner, The wheel was then 
removed from his head and placed on a limb of the cedar tree, which pro- 
jected behind the buffalo skull, We are told that “by the waving with an 
outward lifting motion of the wheel toward the centre-pole, the Lodge- 
Maker calls the attention of the Father,asking him to look down, while the 
placing of the wheel over the Lodge-Maker's head, is to say, “ My Grand- 
father, I take on, I receive the good of your gift for myself and for all.” 
This may be regarded as the culmination of the whole ceremonial, although 
the dancing which goes on for three days, during which the dancers take no 
food, is the most exciting part of the ceremony. When the exhibition ended 
happily, a great shout went up and every one rejoiced. The dancing is per- 
formed for the purpose of obtaining some benefit, and it is termed 
“Gambling against the Sun.” At its conclusion, all exclaimed, ‘Thanks ! 
we have obtained our desire.” The dancers are all painted in symbolical 
colors and designs, and a special feature of Dr. Dorsey's work is its colored 
illustrations of the use of the various paints. 

There are several other points which deserve attention, such as.the 
prayers offered to the Father, Man-Above, and the relation between the 
“Transferrer” and the wife of the Lodge-Maker. As to the latter point, it 
is evident that one of the ceremonial rites has been much modified from 
what it was originally, and the participants gave Dr. Dorsey every oppor- 
tunity to see its present form. Moreover, one of the original and most 
striking features of the Sun Dance ceremonial was evidently entirely want- 
ing in I901 and 1go2. Under the head of torture, the author refers to 
piercing the ears and the sacrifice of human flesh, but he says nothing as 
to the tragging of buffalo skulls by cords attached to the shoulders, a form 
of torture described bv Catlin. Curiously enough, a case of this kind has 
occurred since the date of the publication of this work, which the Field 
Columb an Museum authorities deserve great credit for bringing out. 
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ANTHONY WAYNE, By John R. Spears. New York: Appleton Co. 236 
pages. Price, $1. 


The part which pene | Wayne performed in the war of the revolu- 
tion forms the greater part of this volume. A single chapter is given to 
the period between the two wars, and two chapters only are given to the 
wars on the frontier. We are led to see that Anthony Wayne was next to 
Washington in many of the movements and battles, and was always the 
same bold fighter and aggressive leader throughout all. He never lost the 
confidence of the comander-in-chief. He is better known for his exploits 
in war with the Indians, especially in the battle of Falling Timbers. 

The plates illustrate the scenes of the battles and add much to the 
value of the book It is unfortunate that better paper was not used, for 
otherwise the volume would be very attractive, 


Lost MARAMECH AND EARLY CHICAGO. By J. F. Stewart. Chicago: 
Fleming Revell Co. 390 pages. Price, $2. 


This volume shows great industry on the part of the author, and much 
familiarity with western scenes, especially with the particular locality where 
the author first lived. The only tault to be found with the book, is that the 
author makes the narrative revolve about the wrong center. One can 
hardly believe that a little unknown place called “ Maramech,” situated 
somewhere between Chicago and Pt oria, was the center of all the paths and 
routes of the Indians before the white man came, Still, the range of view 
includes the whole country as far noitu as the Fox River, and as far west 
as ‘lomah in lowa. 

The book contains a great deal ot information about the Indian tribes, 
This includes the Indian trails, the Indian villages, location of the afferent 
Indian tribes, and the order of the events in history, The publishers have 
very wisely illustrated the book by a large number of valuable plates; 
some of which represent the forts, wigwams, canoes, and relics of the 
Indians; others are portraits of ct.i: fs, of dancers, of prominent women and 
children. There are also many maps in the book, and a beautiful frontis- 
piece, It is a very attractive book and written in an interesti: g style. 


THE MONARCH BILLIONAIRE. By Morrison I. Swift, New York: Ogilvie 
& Co. 317 pages. Price, $1. 


This volume makes the rich men of our country the fierce objects of 
attack, and is-in reality a screed, rather than a fair statement of the situa- 
tion. The author Hurts his case by his bitterness. It is a pity that a young 
man, who has been sothoroughly educated and so well trained in his home, 
shoutd be so twisted and warped by his studies of social questions and busi- 
ness life, A man uneducated, as John Mitchell is, has athousand fold more 
influence than an educated man who loses his balance, for he actually is 
trusted by both parties, while the other man grieves his own friends and 
alienates those who would otherwise side with him. The greatest calamity 
that can happen to aman is to loose faith in God and humanity, for he 
comes toa point where he thinks his mission is to hit hard everything he sees 
and imagine that the way to restore the balance of affairs is * this means. 
The world has rolled on and still holds its poise because there was an un- 
seen hand to guide it. Peace and prosperity are at the end of the path, 
and serenity is a virtue. 


PILGRIMAGES TO METHODIST SHRINES. By William Henry Meredith, 
New York: Jennings & Pye. 330 pages. 
The object of this book is a worthy one, and comes under the line of 
effort which is interesting to the antiquarian. The Methodist shrines are 


not as Conspicuous as one might think, for after reading the book of 
pages or more, it would be difficult to point out any shrine which can at a} 
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compare with those which have marked the history-of many of the great 
men of the world, such as Walter Scott, Shakespeare, Hawthrone, Lowell, 
Longfellow, and others. In the case of John Wesley himself, it was not to be 
expected, for he was constantly moving from place to place, and had no 
local permanent habitation, though he had a great name. The bridal home 
of Charles Wesley has been discovered, 

Gloucester, called the “ Sunday School city,” was made famous by 
Robert Raikes. In the city of Bristol is a church in which Whitfield 
preached, but John Wesley preached in the open air; and so Bristol is no 
more of a shrine than is the ‘‘ Savannah Oak” in Georgia, where Whitfield 

reached. 
° John Wesley's first circuit included the old jail called “Newgate.” A 
three deck pulpit is referred to, but — one deck remains, An old eight 
day clock has been found, but it is hardly a shrine. Ancient Roman baths 
are points of antiquarian interest and the ancient abbey is substaintial. 
The bust and grave of Beau Nash, the dude, may still be seen, but the 
memory of John Wesley needs no monument to perpetuate his name, 

The great Adam Clark was appointed to the Bristol circuit, but there 
are very few substantial monuments that are reminders of his presence. 
The “ foundry” in London was the place where John Nelson preached. 
Wesley’s house in London and the road chapel still stand, In ‘“ Bunhill 
Fields” the dusttof the Cromwells, of John Bunyan, Daniel De Foe, 
Isaac Walton, and Susannah Westly, may be found beneath graves that 
have become noted shrines. 

A picture of a vessel in full sail, on a Vermont farm house, made sail- 
ors of three sons of that home. Good Methodist books lying upon the 
table will win many a boy and girl to the church, so the shrines are really 
in the homes of good people, rather than in distant places. 

Plymouth Rock and Old South Meeting House, along with Bunker 
Hill Monument, are places to which pilgrimages are made, and socompare 
with Christ Church and Carpenter Hall and Liberty Bell in Philadelphia. 
The lesson which the book teaches, after all, is “ It is better to preserve the 
monuments which we have, than it is to hunt those which we have not.” 


OHIO: FIRST FRUITS OF THE ORDINANCE OF 1787. By Rufus King. 
Supplementary chapter by Theodore Clark Smith, Boston: Houghten, 
Mifflin Co.; 1903. 

This is the best book of the history of Ohio, so far published. It is 
very comprehensive; is written in a concise and clear style, and brings out 
the facts in an interesting way, One chapter is devoted to the mounds and 
archeological relics and the prehistoric location of the Indians; another to 
La Salle and his explorations; unother tc the British conquest. The story 
of the Moravians is told. Formation of the Northwest territory, the early 
settlers, Dr. Cutler, Gens. Putnam, Symmes, Harmar, St. Clair’s administra- 
tion and defeat are subjects discussed, 
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BY 
Stephen D. Peet, Ph.D 
Editor of the American 


Antiquarian and Oriental 
Journal.... 


Four Hundred Pages, 
Fully Illustrated. 


Price Four Dollars, 
Postpaid.... 


This book contains a summary of in- 
formation in reference to the Ancient 
Monuments and Ruined Cities of the 
world, especial attention being given to 
those which have been recently discov- 
ered, both in America, and in the lands 
of the East. The author discusses the 
question as to the various styles of 
architecture, and different forms of civ- 
ilization, and gives many important and 
interesting facts. The book is up to 
date, and is wholly reliable, as the tacts 
are drawn from the reports of the ex- 





ploring parties. It is splendidly illus- 
trated, and is the more valuable on that 
account, 


This book will be the fourth volume ot the series on Pre-his- 
toric America and will contain about the same number 
of pages and be finished in the same style as 
those which have been published. 
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DIRECT FROM THE RUINS. 


Apache County Bank, Concho, Ariz. Ay (Field Collector) 
Denver Land Co., Brootnfield, Colo. 7 ' St. Johns, Arizona. 


To Toss INTERESTED IN Pre-CoL_uMBIAN RELICcs 


Our Collection of Prehistoric Pottery, Stone Imple- 
ments, and Ornaments made of different materials, used 
by the Prehistoric Races of Southwestern America, is 
full, varied, and ‘interesting, and no one can fail to find 
something desirable. 

You may select just what you wish, and for a very 
reasonable price secure your choice of specimens. 


Descriptive Matter Sent on Application. 


__, REAMER LING, 

















THE 


MOUND BUILDERS: 


THEIR WORKS AND RELICS. 


By STEPHEN D. PEET, PH. D. 


Editor of ‘* The American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal.” 


NEW CHAPTERS and a large amount of additional 

material, has just beep published. It brings the 
subject up to the present date and throws much light 
upon the Mound-Builder problem. 

Many large pyramid mounds of the Gulf States 
. are depicted in the Work, also the relics which have 
recently been discovered are shown by the cuts 
furnished. 

There are certain problems still unsolved, but these 
are discussed in a candid manner. The question of 
the age of certain copper relics, and the character of 
the symbolism which prevailed, is also presented. 
The book 'treats of the whole Mound-Builders’ Terri- 
tory, and brings before us the different stages of art 
and the different modes of life which prevailed in 
prehistoric times. 

The author holds that there was a contact between 
the Southern Mound-Builders and the so-called civil- 
ized races of the Southwest, and that trade was car- 
ried on with all parts of the continent, but he thinks 
there was a decided difference between the hunter 
tribes and those which constructed the great earth- 
works which are scattered along the Ohio River and 
in the Gulf States. 

Yhe book contains about 300 illustrations, which 
represent the earthworks and relics very correctly. 

It is an interesting book, and one that will be 
valued for the information it contains. 


Al SECOND EpITION of this book, containing FIVE 


PRICE: $4.00. 
a © 


Address: THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, 
5817 Madison Avenue, Chicago, ill. 














THE CLIFF-DWELLERS 
AND. PUEBLOS. 


 iBY 
STEPHEN DENISON PEET, Pu. D. 


Biditer ef the American Antiquarian. Author of ‘The Mound-Buiiders, Thee 
Works and Relics,’’ ‘‘ Animal Effigies and Emblematic Mounds,” 
+s Aboriginal Religions,’’ and other works. 





400 Pages, Finely Illustrated. 
. 





This book treats of that mysterious people called the Cliff-Dwellers, as 
allied to the Pueblos, who are supposed to be their survivors. It begins 
with the description of the Great Plateau and its varied scenery, the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado coming in as a very important part. Tho 
author has quoted descriptions from the geological reports, which are very 
graphic, and has made the geographical features prominent. The “age” of 
the Cliff-Dwellers is also spoken of, and their’ distinctive peculiarities are 
brought out. Two or three chapters are given to an account of their dis- 
covery: First, by the Spaniards; next, by the early American explorers, 
and later on by the various expeditions which entered the region. 

The descriptions of the Cliff-Houses are very graphic and are illustrated 
by many plates and small cuts, which. present to the eye, the wonderful 
architecture and the strange situation of these Cliff-Dwellings. 

A chapter is given to an account of the distribution of the Cliff- 
Villages, and another to the traditionary history. This is followed by the 
description of the various architectural structures, such as the towers, 
estufas or temples, cliff-houses, store-rooms, balconies, courts, and various 
apartments. A comparison is drawn between the Cliff-Dwellings and the 
different kinds of Pueblos which are still standing—some of them in ruins. 

A chapter is given to the Cliff-Dwellers” relics; others to their social 
and domestic life; to their agricultural habits; to the contrivances for irri- 
gating; while the final chapter shows the contrast between the Cliff- 
Dwellers and the Wild Tribes, which at present occupy the region. 

The book covers the whole field, and describes nearly, al] of: the struc- 
tures that have been discovered, including those in Sonora, in the northern 
part of Mexico, The customs of the present Pueblo Tribes are alse 
described, especially the Snake Dance, which has become so celebrated, 
and'several cuts are given in illustration. No other book has ever been 
published which is so comprehensive. It is likely to be the standard 
‘werk for many years to come. ~ 


RETAIL PRICE, $4.00. 


Address: THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, 5817 Madison Ave. 
Chicago, II}: 
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ARE REPRESENTED IN ITS PAGES 


; All of the writers whose portraits appear in the margin of RW 
this page were represented in last year’s numbers of THe Livinc w/ 
AGE; and with them Katharine Tynan, Maxwell Gray, George} Nt 
Meredith, Fiona Macleod, Maurice Meterlinck, Hilaire Belloc, Sirf hi 
hg Rowland Biennerhassett, Eugene Melchior de Vogue, Paul Bourget, 
yrenry Lawson, ope Christopher Benson, Max Beerbohm, Pierre} hs 


: PTHE Livinc Accwae 


AS IT ENTERS UPON ITS 


SIXTIETH YEAR AND 2S3GTH QUARTERLY VOLUME 


Mistill maintains the high standard of literary excellence which has 

characterized it from the beginning. It presents in an inexpen- , 
sive form, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, 2 
owing to its weekly issue, and with a satisfactory completeness 

facqualled by no other publication, the best Essays, Reviews, Criti-f 
cisms, Serial and Short Stories, Sketches of Travel and Discovery, BS 
Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, Historical and Political laforma-f 
tion, from the vast field of Foreign Periodical Literature. / 
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=f To readers who are not now familiar with it, the publishers of 
THE LIVING AGE will send it by mail, postpaid, to any 
name not already on the subscription lists, for 


THREE MONTHS, Thirteen Weeks, FOR ONE DOLLAR. BA 


Sy These thirteen issues will aggregate about eight hundreds 
and fifty octavo pages of the World’s Best Current Litera- 
pfature. Subscriptions may begin with any desired date. P 
Pi every Saturday, and giving about 3,300 pages ef 
ia year. Popular, yet of permanent value. i/ 
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